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THE BLUE FRINGED GENTIAN. 


BY ALICE M. LINDSLEY. 


Where summer’s gifts aglow with ruddy light 

Declared that autumn old was passing by, 

There looked to greet the tender azure eye 

Of autumn’s offspring loved, th’ blue gentian bright; 

That rocked with grasses sere at frosty night, 

Kissed by the smiling morn looks to the sky, 

Lifting its fringed lids so coy, so shy, 

Scarce revealing all its beauty to the sight. 

Lingers th’ smile of spring with this autumn flow’r 

Hiding in mantle blue ’mid ruby leaves; 

For while it marks the old year’s waning hours, 

Its violet sheen so brightens autumn’s sheaves 

And makes so beantifal death’s sombre bow’r 

We dream of coming May,—nor think to grieve. 
Chicago, Iil., 1884. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— It is impossible not to believe that some day the 
good sense of the American people will refuse to tolerate 
the slightest interference of politics in matters pertain- 
ing to the public schools. Upon the whole, the omens 
are auspicious.— The American. 


— Monsignor Capel made a mistake last evening in 
attacking the public schools. When he has been longer 
in the country he will know more about them. They 
are not perfect, but they are the best institutions of the 
kind in the world.—N. Y. Truth. 


— The time has gone by in this state when it is nec- 
essary to demonstrate that there is a body of knowledge 
and a course of training, which is the peculiar possession 
of the teacher. All admit the existence of these, and 
that no one is entitled to membership in this vocation 
who does not possess them.—ZJndiana Teacher. 


— When our public schools shall teach the children 
as definitely and accurately as they teach other facts of 
chemistry and physiology, that alcohol is a poison, as 
certainly as arsenic or strychnine, a long stride will 
have been taken toward making men temperate from 
principle rather than through restraint.—Hducationist. 


— The English settlers at Plymouth Rock were men 
of industry, of forethought, of the kind that makes a 
nation great. They came bringing their wives and 
children, and founding first the home as the basis of the 
best life, and their next thought was the church and 
the school. Good homes, good society, good govern- 
ment, a broadly humanitarian and a consistent, religious 
life—all these were in the designs of those settlers upon 
the bleak New England coast.—Prof. HZ. HE. Smith, in 
Educational Weekly. 


Oprnine Exercrses.—“ Well begun is half done” 
is a familiar expression of a truth we cannot fail to see 
when we have watched the effect of a good beginning 
in our school some morning. Our children come to us 
from different surroundings, in different moods, and 


with different ideas of the day’s work before them, 


Now if we can give them some little thought or word 
that will put them in a pleasant frame of mind and 
cause them to begin their work with a common aim of 
doing well,—our day’s work, if not half done, is certainly 
in a fair way to be well done.—Pa. School Journal. 


Goop OrprR.—Good order is essential to the success 
of aschool. No one can teach well who cannot main- 
tain order. But the best order in school does not always 
imply the greatest degree of quiet. The busy hum of 
life and activity is preferable to the stillness of death, 
That was a very apt reply of Colonel Parker to his vis- 
itor at Quincy. “Isn’t this very noisy ?” she asked. 
“ Precisely, madam; this is a work-shop, not a funeral,” 
was the reply. No absolute rule can be laid down con- 
cerning the degree of quiet necessary to good order in 
aschool. Greater quiet is necessary for some teachers 
and for some schools than for others. Asa general rule, 
the greater the power of the teacher the less the neces- 
sity for absolute stillness.—QOhio Hd. Monthly. 


Tae Knowtepce A Nexps.—Our natures 
are at least octagonic and approach rotundity. The 
knowledge needed by the child is a knowledge of : 

1, The mother-tongue; this includes the subjects of 
reading, writing, spelling, grammar, literature, etc. 

2. Numbers, leading to arithmetic, algebra, etc. 

3. Right and wrong. 

4. The body, leading to physiology, hygiene, etc. 

5. The earth; this leads to geography. 

6. Things in nature; in the common school this leads 
to easy lessons in science, ultimately to natural philos- 
ophy, chemistry, natural history, etc. 

7. Art,—drawing, painting, music; drawing and vocal 
music should be taught in the common school. 

8. People,——leading to methods of business and man- 
ners of society, 

The child should receive instruction in all these sub- 
jects almost every day.—lowa Normal Monthly. 


REV. E. E. HALE’S “HALF-TIME SCHOOLS.” * 


BY SUPT. H. F. HARRINGTON, NEW BEDFORD. 


(Continued from last week.) 
I come now to the richest part of Mr. Hale’s paper ; 
and, that I may do him perfect justice, I must quote 
from it quite at length. He says: 


* Fifty years ago it was understood that a boy or girl had 
many things to learn besides reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Thus, it was understood that a boy must know the use of his 
hands and feet. He must know what a bushel of wheat was 
when he saw it, and how a blacksmith shod a horse. He must 
know the methods of a town meeting, He must know how to 
milk, how to plow, how to cradle oats, how to drive, how to 
harness a horse, how to take off a wheel, and how to grease 
an axle. There were ten thousand other things which he must 
know, of no less importance, not one of which is ever well 
taught in school. Fora girl, it was understood that in aver- 
age life she must know how to make and mend her clothes, 
and her brother’s and her father’s; how to knead, to bake, to 
atew, to boil, and to roast; how to wash, how to iron, and how 
to clear starch; how to tear a bandage, and how to put one 
on. There were many regions where she was expected to 
know how to cut upa hog and salt his members, how to smoke 
them for hams; how to preserve fruits and vegetables. Most 
of these things are taught and learned in schools only with the 
greatest difficulty. The fathers and mothers of the older gen- 
eration, therefore, reserved time, away from school, in which 
the children should learn these things. For study in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic they provided three months of ‘‘ school- 
ing’’ in winter. They also opened theschool fora summer term, 
and the pupils then came back to their book study from exer- 
cise andexperience in other directions.’’ 

**But the official superintendents of education naturally 
enough detest this simple and practical system. In the first 
place, they have their office to magnify. They think the 
school-room is the most important place in the world, as the 
blacksmith thinks his forge is, and the sailor his ship. From 
the beginning of the “ revival’ in American school-keeping, 
there has been an effort to break up the healthy old system of 
a winter and a summer school, and to substitute for it the 
steady grind of a school kept throughout the year.” 


Here is a wonderful picture, and some still more 
wonderful statements of fact. Mr. Hale has cornfield 
and cow-pasture on the brain. He would have us be- 


*® Lecture before the Bristol Co. (Mass.) Teachers’ Association : Rev. 
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lieve that in the good old times all schools everywhere 
were rural schools, There were farms attached to all 
the houses of all the families who sent children to 
school ; and the fathers and mothers in these families, 
realizing that how to milk, how to harness and drive a 
a horse, to cradle oats, and to grease an axle, were the 
most useful things possible out of all the handiwork 
going on in the wide world which the boys could occupy 
themselves in learning during the intervals of school ; 
and that to mend clothes, to knead, to bake, to stew, to 
wash, to tear bandages, to cut up hogs, and smoke 
hams were correspondingly the best things for all the 


girls,—put their sapient craniums together, and devised — 


the unique, philosophical plan, to have three months’ 
schooling for their children in the winter and two 
months in the summer,—no more, no less; and the re- 
maining seven months of the year the cornfield, barn- 
yard, hog-pen, and dairy work was to be imposed, to 
make the right adjustment between brain and hand, 
and keep the whole physique of their offspring in excel- 
lent case. Prior to the adoption of this system chaos 
probably prevailed. 

Well, once upon a time, by some mysterious hocus 
pocus, just as Satan stole into Paradise, some awful fel- 
lows, called “superintendents of education,” got the 
upper hand of everybody and everything, and specially 
of these philosophical fathers and mothers of the cow- 
pasture and hog-pen system, and, to serve their own 
diabolical purposes, compelled them, in place of the 
healthy old system of a winter school and a summer 
school, to substitute for it the steady grind of a school 
kept throughout the year. 

CHILDHOOD OCCUPATIONS. 


Before I proceed to discuss the truth of these state- 
ments, I wish to express my profound conviction that, 
in one particular, Mr. Hale has told the simple, unvar- 
nished truth. He says of the cow-pasture and hog-pen 
series of practical occupations for childhood, “ Most of 


these things are taught and learned in schools only with 
the greatest difficulty.” I am inclined to believe him 
without the slightest hesitation. I can conceive, with- 
out any violent effort of the imagination, that a field 
can be ploughed, horses driven, and oats cradled in 
school, only under very singular and unaccustomed con- 
ditions. Horses can be shod and cows milked in school 
with a less measure of difficulty, but the experiment, I 
fear, would hardly pay. There comes up before the 
mind a vision of horns and heels describing more ap- 
plied physics and geometry all over the school-room than 
would be consistent with its discipline or its sanitary 
requirements. Mr. Hale leads us to infer by his pecul- 
iar phraseology,— most of these things are taught and 
learned in schools only with the greatest difficulty,”— 
that he knows where the experiment has been tried, and 
the impediments, after extreme painstaking, were finally 
overcome. I wish he would name the place and give 
us the details; they would prove remarkably interest- 
ing. The nearest approach to such an experiment that 
has come under my observation, was when some of the 
fellows in my college class drove a cow up stairs into a 
professor’s recitation room. Unfortunately, I do not 
remember that it was done to suggest to the professor 
that he ought to teach us how to milk the beast. There 
was a fine practical lesson on the mechanical powers, 
however, when the sailors, who were sent for to get her 
down, lodged her on terra firma at last with the help of 
a derrick and sundry pulley-blocks. 

THEORIES V8. NECESSITIES. 


Now what is the truth about this matter? Simply 
this. Absolute governments may invent theories and 
practically impose them, forcing existing conditions to 
accommodate themselves to the imposition. But in 
this democratic country of ours, our systems of civic 


and social activity are the outcome of imperious neces — 
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sities. They bide the time when those necessities will 
demand their being, and they tako the shape which will 
best relieve the need. Thus it is that our schools, in 
city and in country, have always been adapted in their 
organization to the controlling circumstances of those 
who have institutedthem. But always and everywhere, 
the ideal to be reached, if possible, has been that of a year- 
round school. In prosperous, compact communities 


- this ideal has been generally actualized; but in sparse 


rural communities the length of the schools has been 
gauged by the amount of money raised to support them. 
If more money, longer schools; if less money, shorter 
schools. There was never prevailing such a principle 
as that which Mr. Hale asserts to have been universally 
established ; namely, that the best good of the children 
would be served by a three months’ school in the winter 
and a two months’ school in the summer, the rest ef the 
time to be devoted by the children to farm work. There 
was never such a principle thought of. On the con- 
trary, the rural districts were annoyed because they 
could not have as long schools as the “ center ” district ; 
and as for systematic employment of the boys and the 
girls in the off-time, there was a chronic groaning in 
house and field because the children were almost always, 
day after day, either in mischief or in the way. They 
were not large enough nor strong enough to be of much 
use, and their room in most cases was better than their 
company. Yet, if suffered to go at large, they were 
sure to get some mishap or execute some mischief. The 
anxious cry was, day by day, “0, for the school to begin 
again!” In hundreds of instances every year, the well- 
to-do farmers put their hands into their pockets and 
pieced out the school-tax, so as to add a month or two 
to the school term. They were willing to undergo per- 
sonal sacrifice to secure longer schools. 

So, instead of any body of “ superintendents of educa- 
tion” having broken down the “natural system” and 
substituted year-round schools, no such system ever ex- 
isted until it appeared as a figment in Mr. Hale’s brain. 
Year-long schools have always been maintained. Chil- 
dren, up to the age of twelve, are well-nigh useless on 
the farm and in the dairy; they are of still less service 
in the narrower premises and less diversified occupations 
of the homes in compact communities. There is, abso- 
lutely, take them as a whole, little or nothing for them 
to do in such localities; and the schools have been a 
blessed sanctuary from the emasculating influences of 
idleness and the depraving associations of the street. 


CHILDREN WITHDRAWN FROM SCHOOL. WHY? 


I cannot follow Mr. Hale along the track of all his 
fallacies. It would occupy too much time. I shall dis- 
cuss only one or two points more. 

He says that in consequence of the arbitrary destruc- 
tion of the old cow-pasture and corn-field system, which 
was of such signal advantage to their children, and the 
substitution of the year-round system, which gives its 
pupils no experience with their hands and ability with 
tools, the average parent withdraws his child from the 
schools at a very early age. He withdraws him, not 
that he has found something better for him to do than 
going to school, but simply to show his dissatisfaction 
with the schools. Thenceforth he lets him drift, and 
thus the steady increase of the “ hoodlum ” class in our 
large cities is accounted for. 

I cannot express my feelings on reading such state- 
mente as these. I marvel at the degree of ignorance 
of our schools and the condition of our youth which it 
manifests, in a man of such high character, intelligence, 
and repute. Has he taken no note of the thousand and 
one industries which have been springing up in our 
cities that give employment to even very young chil- 
dren? Is he ignorant of the fact that most of our 
cities owe their large increase of population to the fact 
that they offer employment to the children of 
the poor as well as to the parents themselves? Is he 
ignorant of our compulsory laws which follow up every 
child until he is fourteen years of age, and compel 
attendance upon school up to that age five months of 
every year? Withdrawing their children because of 
dissatisfaction with the schools! I assert that the most 
of the very class which thus withdraws its children do 

so for the sake of their wage-earnings, with deep regret 
that they can no longer keep them at school, They 
yalue the education which their children have been 


receiving, and never cry “enough!” New Bedford is 
a city of 30,000 inhabitants. It is quite a place; and 
the books in my office show the place of abode, the age 
and the employment of every child between five and 
fourteen years of age. No child can go to work, by ex- 
isting statutes, until he is twelve years old, and no child 
is detained from school for any length of time that the 
cause of the detention is not ascertained, and an end 
put to it if there be no good excuse; and I have yet to 
hear the first declaration of any parent that he prefers to 
take his child away from school because his hands are 
not exercised as well as his mind, 

The “hoodlums” are the pitiable victims of parental 
negligence or vicious propensity; first manifested in 
truancy and petty mischiefs, and finding fruition at last 
in determined rascality. There was nevera “hoodlum” 
made, as Mr. Hale has intimated, by the dissatisfaction 
of his parent because he has not had mechanical instruc- 
tion. I smile at the puerility of the imputation while I 
am denying its trath. 

HANDIWORK IN SCHOOL, 


One point only more. Mr. Hale asserts that so far 
as the attempt to give a knowledge of things or of 
processes of handiwork is made at school, it is clear 
enough that it cannot really succeed. As matter of the 
theory of education, the schools are wholly transformed 
by the introduction of the extra studies required im the 
full-time system. They are injured in the same degree 
on all the sides of intellectual effort. In these changes 
the fundamental idea of a good school is forgotten. 
Children are really sent to school not to learn facts, but 
to learn how to learn them. But in the modern system, 
the teacher is compelled to pour in avalanche after 
avalanche of facts, though he know that they destroy, 
in their progress, the careful roadways that he has been 
building. 

This passage includes two distinct considerations. I 
will separate them for the purpose of discussion. I 
will first direct your attention to what is summarized in 
the sentence, “Children are sent to school not to learn 
facts, but to learn how to learn them.” The principle 
here advanced is of the utmost importance, and I am 
free to confess is too often destroyed. Mr. Hale has 
voiced an evil that cannot be destroyed too soon. But 
what had he in thought by its application in the present 
instance? What specific meaning are we to attach to 
the word “facts” as he has employed it? If he means 
that manual exercises with tools are out of harmony 
with the purposes of school-keeping because no specific 
industries ought to be taught in our schools, I heartily 
agree with him; so do all the advocates of the introduc- 
tion of mechanical instruction. There is not one of them 
whose ideal on the subject embraces the teaching of 
specific trades and occupations. They limit their ex- 
pectation of advantage to the manual dexterity and 
aptitude which would be acquired as a means of training 
and equipping the mind and the will for the duties of 
life at large. This is enough, then, upon that point. 
If Mr. Hale means that mechanical instruction would 
introduce a line of “facts” which have no normal rela- 
tion to school purposes, I join issue with him. Admit 
the legitimacy of the object to be secured, — the train- 
ing of the mind and the will, —and who so rash as to 
question that ?— and it legitimates the facts necessary 
to its own illustration and enforcement. Can you teach 
pupils how to learn facts except through the instrumen- 
tality of facts themselves? Can you discipline the 
mind in the mathematics without figures and diagrams ? 
Can you discipline it through language-culture without 
volumes of classics to be studied ? or through one or all 
of the sciences without full and complete practical inter. 
course with the objects of scientific research. In a 
word, can you teach how to work in any thing what- 
ever, except by the doing of the work itself? Do not 
the “ facts,” therefore, essential to the devolopment and 
discipline of the mind through mechanical instruction 
range themselves at once among the normal appur- 
tenances of the school-room 7? 

The other point included in the passage has reference 
to the fitness of the instrumentalities of manual instruc- 
tion to be brought into juxtaposition with the purely 
intellectual accessories of the school-room; and it is his 
doubts on this point,—in part, at least,—which lead Mr. 


But there is no argument so potent in determining the 
capacity of a thing to succeed as its actual success ; and 
mechanical operations side by side with book-work in 
educational seminaries have long been an assured suc. 
cess, Has Mr. Hale ever reflected, as he has been 
passing the Institute of Technology, that noble institu- 
tion, renowned for the thoroughness and completeness 
of its intellectual discipline, that within its walls the 
lathe, the bench, and the forge have their place as well 
as the blackboard and the library ? and that part of the 
music of its busy work is made by the sound of the 
hammer and the whiz of the saw? Is not mechanical 
instruction a similar success in the many other indus- 
trial schools of the land? Has it not been long a suc- 
cess, a still more apposite illustration, in hundreds of 
public schools in Sweden, where it has secured a place 
in public regard, as no longer an experiment, but an in- 
dispensable requisite? The objection falls lifeless to 
the ground. 
GRAND CONCLUSION, 

Mr. Hale’s grand conclusion is that our system of 
schools everywhere, in city and in country should be 
broken up; that our year-round schools should give 
place to schools which the children should attend three 
months in winter and two months in summer ; and that 
during the remaining seven months they;should be 
busily employed by their parents at home. I have 
already cast a glance at this strange proposition. I 
have denounced it as a visionary absurdity. Mr. Hale 
seems to have restricted his outlook to well-to-do, 
thoughtful parents, who are able and willing to lay 
practicable plans for the entertainment and improve- 
ment cf their children; what of the unfortunate, by far 
the larger class, who are hampered by far other condi- 
tions? What a picture would a large per cent. of our 
city homes present were such a plan to be enforced ! 
poor mothers in narrow tenements, with five or six 
children pulling at their apron-strings from morning 
until night, crying for the something to do or to enjoy 
which they cannot provide; parents compelled, both of 
them, to be absent from home at work all the customary 
working hours, and to lock their children meanwhile in 
their living.rooms at fearful risk of injury, or to lock 
them out into the streets, with all their pernicious in- 
fluences; mechanics with their boys in the workshops 
meddling with their tools, trying their saws at risk of - 
breaking out the teeth, plying their chisels and cutting 
their fingers, aiming at nail-heads with their hammers 
and pounding their fingers instead; until, all out of 
patience with the interruption and anxiety, they too 
send the mischievous offenders into the street. So 
might the list of families whose conditions utterly for- 
bid the employment of their children at home be in- 
definitely multiplied. For the great mass of city chil- 
dren there would be absolutely no employment through 
all those long seven months; and the ranks of the 
“hoodlums” would then be recruited without the 
slightest uncertainty whence they came, Let us be 
grateful that the idea is too preposterous on the face of 
it to be entertained for a moment; were it otherwise, I 
should tremble for the future of our dear country. 

Let Mr. Hale cast all these unreasonable notions 
aside. Let him accept the fact that our present system 
of year-round schools is, and has always been, the 
legitimate and timely outcome of our social necessities, 
and rejoicing at what is good in it, bend his great 
powers and influence to make them better. Especially, 
since he is sound on the principle that our children 
need training through their hands as well as through 
their books, let him fan with favoring breezes the efforts 
now making to introduce manual instruction into our 
schools. Let him cease his prejudiced detraction of our 
teachers. As a body they are wise, they are clear- 
sighted, and they will be our helpers in every suitable 
project for improvement. Some of them, as Mr, Hale 
has said,— the wisest of them,— now oppose the intro- 
duction of hand-work. I look on their opposition with 
serenity, for it will disappear in time. It is only a 
lingering relic of the old traditionary machine preju- 
dices, created in the days when Daniel Webster and 
Lucretia Garfield taught; and when they open their 
mental eyes toa full view of the subject, their obscuring 
films will disappear. I glory in our schools. I magnify 


Hale to say that the attempt cannot really succeed. 


the admirable work they are achieving. I have # vision 
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of still better things. Would that Mr. Hale and all 
other good men might share it ! 


“ ANYTHING FOR THANKSGIVING?” 


How readily my mind goes back, these grey Novem- 
ber days, to a custom in the neighborhood of my boy- 
hood home! It was on the night before Thanksgiving, 
— Wednesday night,—when a delicious aroma of Thanks- 
giving cookery scented the kitchen. From door to door, 
clothed in odd garments, the young people would glide, 
with an appetite keen for fun, rather than pastry, and as 
they held out a basket, would speak in muffled, disguised 
tones, ‘* Please give me something for Thanksgiving.” 
How happy the souls that went away in a boisterous glee, 
burdened with an ample pie ; contented if they received 
a few potatoes or Baldwins from the dark, cool cellar ; 
and willing to go if they swayed only a solitary pickle. 
Unhappy they who might be sent away in classic but 
cold English, or greeted with an ungrammatical, unmu-. 
sical, ungracious “ Haint got nothin’ for Thanksgivin’ !” 
and dismissed, too, with a vigorous door-slam as a parting 
salute. More unfortunate still those who wandered all 
the evening and brought back only an empty basket ! 
So discouraging to look down and see neither pie, apple, 
or even humble potatoes; or that tart, lonely pickle! 
To look into the basket and see whether we have any- 
thing for Thanksgiving, whether there be any reason 
for gratitude, is a very natural act ; though long ago we 
ceased to be boys and girls; and Thanksgiving may 
dawn on our gray hairs. 

Teachers will certainly examine the basket ; and they 
ought to be able to find something to comfort them, and 
something out of which to mass materials for a gratefu] 
hour. They may find in their basket that felicitous 
gift from the school committee of “the day after 
Thanksgiving,” of “the rest of the week ;” and this 
would take in the Saturday forenoon devoted sometimes 
to school work. How fortunate if they have the week 
after Thanksgiving! But if there be no respite, let us 
not rashly conclude that there is nothing in the basket, 
only crumbs and bones at the farthest. A teacher may 
be grateful for this, at least, that theirs is an honorable 
sphere of work. In the eyes of the community, “ the 
teacher” goes at once to a respected and honored place ; 
and in the regard of vast crowds of young people, if any 
one person is big enough to stand between them and 
the sun and hide that great body, it is “teacher.” 
The great majority of our teachers are worthily filling 
their spheres also. They have reason to be thankful 
for the capacity to do this. They are not set aside by 
any inaptitude, by any sickness, especially by any men- 
tal shadow that clouds and damages their faculties. 
How many poor souls are looking sadly beyond the 
restrictions of “the asylum,” wondering if any hand 
but that of death can lead them up into a life of strength 
and service again! For that blessing, meus sana in 
sano corpore, may we be profoundly grateful to God. 

But something beside capacity is in the basket ; 
success is there also. No one can rejoice over perfec- 
tion, but they certainly are saved from much imperfec- 
tion. The minds of the boys and girls are growing 
stocky with knowledge. It is to be hoped, too, that they 
are gaining in right characters; that they are massing 
pluck and courage with which to meet and fight life’s 
battle. There is a sheaf in your basket, faithful, con- 
scientious worker; though it might seem sometimes as 
if the wheat-heads were gone and only beaten straw 
left. Now, while grateful to God for your Thanksgiv- 
ing-basket, let it stimulate you to more resolute, cheer- 
ful service. Out of every such festival we ought to get 
the impulse for a more energetic spring in the future. 
We will try to be more cheerful, patient, and conscien- 
tious in work, because we have seen the light on the 
eastern and the western skies of this Thanksgiving. It 
is this spirit of ready, resolute devotion to the work of 
to-day that will make all service here only the thresh- 
hold of God’s grand-glorious to-morrow in another 
life, E. R. RB. 


— When the teacher fails to meet the intellectual 
wants of a child, it is the case of asking for bread and 
receiving a stone; but, when he fails to meet its moral 
wants, it is giving a serpent.—Horace Mann, 


Department of Methods, 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


SPELLING. 
AIMS. 

a. To enable the taught to put the right letters, properly 
arranged, into written words. 

b. To help the taught, in getting the correct pronunciation 
of syllables and words. 

METHODS. 

a, As knowledge of the form and meaning of words precede 
a knowledge of the proper spelling, therefore reading should 
precede, not follow, spelling. 

b. As the aim of learning to spell is to write properly, there- 
fore spelling should accompany and follow, not precede, writing, 
and should be taught mostly by writing. 

c. As association of names of letters in words helps pupils 
to remember the arrangement of the letters, therefore some 
oral spelling should be practiced. 

What Words to Spell: 1. Only those which the pupil has 
used. 2. All words which he has used, in every lesson, in 
every subject; all those in the range of his talk, his reading, 


his daily life. —Hon. W. J. ContHEtu. 


NATURE-STUDY IN COMMON SCHOOLS,—(IX ) 
BY CHARLES H, FORD. 


In addition to the work outlined in the last paper, there can 
be made a very fair collection of vertebrates for any school, 
A few wide-mouthed bottles and a little alcohol will preserve 
reptiles and the smaller fishes, while the larger may be skinned 
and stuffed with sawdust. If there are advanced pupils, they 
may be induced to try their hand at taxidermy, and thus the 
collection may, in time, contain skins of the leading species of 
the birds and smaller mammals of the region. (Stuffed speci- 
mens, unless very skillfully made, are apt to give distorted 
ideas of the appearance of the animals represented.) These 
skins, with head and feet preserved (also wings and tail in 
birds), will be sufficient to show the characteristics of the speci- 
mens in hand, and for use in comparison. If we can add to 
this collection the skulls and feet of horse, cow, sheep, dog, 
and the complete skeletons of smaller mammals and of birds, 
we shall be in excellent condition to study the connection be- 
tween structure and habit in the animal kingdom. 

It is not at all probable that every teacher who reads these 
articles will be able to do all that has been here suggested, but 
every teacher can do something at it, and the more the better. 
Supplement this with pictures, not only of the animals studied, 
but of those allied tothem. Stories about animals, calculated 
to arouse an interest in their habits, will materially aid in this 
work. An occasional geography hour may very profitably be 
occupied in reading accounts of travel, and more especially of 
hunting adventures in the countries studied. The grammar or 
language-lesson hour may, from time to time, be devoted to 
compositions about the specimens studied or the stories read, 
while these same stories will often form excellent supplement- 
ary reading. The usual drawing-lesson may be varied in all 
grades by representations (don’t tell it!) of the animals studied 
from specimens or pictures. The science work of the school 
may thus become the leaven of the school curriculum, vital- 
izing everything with which it comes in contact, and yet the 
teacher need not be disappointed if it fail to usher in the mil 
lennium. It can aid in the development of intellect and moral 
nature, but it can create nothing in either department. 

The question may naturally arise as to the bearing which 
this work will have upon that most recent development of 
Christianity,—the work of the Humane Society. ‘ Will the 
practice of collecting specimens of animals, and the necessary 
killing of them, tend to encourage in the children a destructive 
instinct and to repress humane feeling ?’’ I answer ‘‘ No; that 
is, if the teacher assume the proper attitude upon the question.” 
The most careless in the handling of firearms are those who 
have the least practical acquaintance with their use. 

The study of the external and the internal anatomy of an in- 
vertebrate, a 6sh or reptile, or even of a bird or mammal (where 
the idea of cruelty is more prominent), should lead to a concep- 
tion of Divine wisdom and skill, otherwise unattainable, and 
to an unwillingness to wantonly destroy that which has been 
the object of Divine plan and forethought. The children can 
be taught to place this killing of animals for purposes of study 
upon the plane where it properly belongs, by the side of slaugh- 
ter for food. As the one is for physical growth and develop- 
ment, so the other is for the development of the mind, to 
satisfy a thirst for knowledge, and to afford a better acquaint- 
ance with the Creator’s work. They are to be taught to do 
this, however, as the other should be done, in the swiftest and 
most humane manner possible. I have dissected a dog fora 
class of boys and girls who lived in a community that depended 
for its daily bread upon the slaughter of animals, and I am 
satisfied, from their reception of the work, that they were better 
prepared to appreciate the value of life and its sacredness than 
they ever were before, and that their study of the wonderful 
stractures developed higher conceptions of creative plan and 
beneficence. 

‘*‘ What shall I teach about animals?’ Teach observation 
of habits and structure. Set the children at work by means of 
questions, and you will find yourself constantly running against 


‘*pointe’’ that are to be looked up, and many of which you 


will find in your books only by chance, if atall. Do not hesi- 
tate to ask questions you are yourself unable to answer. Study 
with the children. A teacher with whose pupils the writer had 
been having a pleasant little talk about cats, remarked at the 
close, “I think I shall have to begin studying about cats.’ 
Any teacher who once gets started at Natural History work 
with children will soon come to the same conclusion, whatever 
may be the subject in hand. 


Let me, however, emphasize the imperative necessity of the 
work being in all cases the teacher’s own. No matter what 
may be the original or secondary source of the plan you are to 
adopt, — Aristotle, Socrates, Plato, Quintilian, Comenius, 
Fréebel, Parker,or whoever he may be,—see to it that the plan, 
when you use it, is yours and no one else's, Endow it with your 
own personal individuality. Make it so thoroughly your own 
that no one else can use it. Borrowed things must be returned 
as they were. Educational ideas should never remain in that 
condition. In education it is always justifiable to steal ; never 
to borrow ; to buy is impossible. 


PRACTICAL GRAMMAR, 


Correct the following sentences: 
1. Will I bring your glasses ? 
2. Has he selected you and I ? 
8. He don’t know nothing about it. 
4. They have laid hear since morning. 
5. Their is seven or eight in my room, 
6. Where was you when I come ? 
7. You must try and read more distinct. 
8. In what latitude is Chicago in ? 
9. Go and lay down for a while. 
10. Neither you or me are invited. 
11, I cannot run no farther. 
12, At what hotel are you stopping ? 
13. He wishes you had went yesterday. 
14, Each of the boys have there books, 
15. It isn’t him, I don’t think. 
16, Was there many at the meeting ? 
17. We have a daily mail every day now. 
18. We were compelled to return back. 
19. Rise your feet off of the floor. 
20. They had not hardly a minute to spare. 


ARITHMETIC, 


Care should be taken that the purely objective work be not 
continued too long. 

The succession of practice in instruction in the earlier les- 
sons will be as follows : 

1, Intuitional representation of the numbers by the teacher; 
as by counting objects. 2. The same by the pupil. 3. Reck- 
oning with intuitional representations (objects). 4. Reckoning 
**in the head.” 5. Reckoning with marks and figures. 

The order of progress will be as follows: The pupll will first 
learn to count out objects from 1 to 5, and then learn intuition- 
ally the combinations, —in pairs, because combinations are al- 
ways thus made, — which form the numbers 2, 3, 4, 5. 

Parsue the same course with the numbers 6 to 10, and then 
learn the combinations of the digits in pairs up to 9 and 9 are 
18, This method will not be carried farther. Grube carries 
his special method too far,altogether beyond the possibilities of 
intuition. 

Dr. Dittes, many years principal of the Normal School of 
Vienna, says: ‘“‘The Grube method, if exclusively followed, 
can easily degenerate into mere mechanical routine. I recom- 
mend to preserve the method, but to treat only certain numbers 
fully fa accordance with it. To give a lesson exclusively on 
the number 1, then another on the number 2, without refer- 
ence to higher numbers, is pedantic, not educating.” 

The pupil should be led to infer the results of new combina. 
tions from results previously obtained ;— thus, since 3 and 5 
are 8, a 10 and 3 and 5 are a 10 and 8, or 13 and 5 are 18. 

Combinations exemplified must be thoroughly committed to 
memory, and much repetition and drill are necessary. 

A difficulty is to be met in teaching decimal notation, result- 
ing from a defect in the English language, which has not, like 
the French, a noun for ten distinct from the adjective. <A ten 
must be taught as a group, by its anology with a flock, a drove, 
etc. This idea, at first presented with appropriate illustration 
in the first year, should be fully developed in the second and 
third years, as the pupil passes to the grouping of tens to form 
hundreds, and of hundreds to form thousands, and should be 
fixed by exercises in the analysis of numbers until the pupil 
will write numbers from left to right without hesitancy or mie- 
take. Teach that the decimal point is written at the right of 
units. 

Rapidity and accuracy in computation are best attained by 
special exercises in simultaneous, rapid work, so arranged as 
to anticipate the difficulties likely to occur. 
C. Rounpbs, Pr. D., N. 


COMPOSITION IN GRAMMAR GRADES, 


Note for Teachers.—Notwithstanding the extent to which 
modern text-books on language-lessons have been introduced, 
there are still many schools where there is nothing in the 
hands of pupils except the old-style text-book on grammar. 
The following models are intended mainly as suggestions for 


teachers who have to prepare their own work. 
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Special Directions for the Pupils. 
1, Avoid “ fine writing.” 
2. Never use two words where one will suffice. 
8. Avoid long and complicated sentences. 
4, Divide into paragraphs and punctuate as you write, 
Bt In correcting your first rough draft, observe the following 
er: 


1 a out any adjectives, or other words, that can be 
sp > 

b. Iaterline any omitted words, or transpose any words, 
phrases, or clauses to a better position in the sentence. 

c. Substitute more exact words whenever, by so doing, you 
can make the sentence clearer. 

d. Go over your composition very carefully, with reference 
to spelling, capitals, etc. 

6. Copy in legible hand-writing. 

Narration and Description. 

Let the pupil select one of the following subjects, and write 
an account of where he went, what he did, and what he saw on 
that occasion. Describe events in the order of their oc- 
currence: 

1. The Fourth of July. 

2. Thanksgiving-day. 

8. Christmas-day. 
Letter- Writing. 


1. Write a letter to some friend or relative, giving an account 
of your school-work. 


2. Write a letter introducing your friend John Smith to 
John Brown. 
%. Write a letter applying for a position as clerk or teacher. 
4. Write an order to some bookseller for some books that 
you wish to buy. 
5. Invite your friend to dine with you. 
Imaginative Letters. 
1. To Santa Claus. : 
2. To the Man in the Moon. 
8. To Old Father Time, 


4. New-year’s-day. 
5. May-day. 
6. My Last Holiday, etc. 


— Joun Swett, California. 


METHODS IN GERMAN. 


BEFORE THE BEADING OF A PLAY. 

The teacher may begin a conversation in German with 
his pupils upon some subject suggested by the comedy to be 
read. While, however, there should always be a certain rela- 
tionship between such a conversation and the play, it is well 
not to intrude so much on the latter as to take away the in- 
terest. The conversation may be made rather to increase it. 

hy the numerous possible topics may be selected for ex- 
ample: 

a. Life in school, college, and university, as shown in Rosen’s 
Der Knopf. 

b. Country-life, traveling, railroads, coaches, horses, etc., as 
in Moser’s Der Schimmel. 

ec. Life in the woods, hunting, fishing, etc., as in Kénigs- 
winter’s Sie hat thr Herz entdeckt. 

d. Life in the city in the winter, its advantages and its 
pleasures, illustrated in Claar’s Simson und Delila. 

e. Professional life among physicians, lawyers, clergymen, 
teachers, in time of peace, or among great soldiers amid war 
and weapons. All this is treated of in Jungmann’s Er sucht 
einen Vetter. 

J. Theatres, concerts, art exhibitions, great actors, musicians, 
painters, sculptors, as in Paul’s Er muss tanzen. 

g. The differences between country and city life, illustrated 
in Friederich’s Ganschen von Buchenau. 

Such conversations are among the best exercises possible, 
not only because they give good practice in speaking, but be- 
cause they sfford the teacher one of the best opportunities to 
illustrate the differences between the modes of expression in 
German and English, and also because they enable the teacher 
to make important corrections, and to learn the progress of his 
pupils and their needs. These conversations should be lively, 
animated, and natural; all in the class should take part in 
them, and the less it is felt that they were begun for a set pur- 
pose, the more they will prove to be of actual worth. 

THE READING ITSELF. 

1. Students should read a comedy quickly. 

2. However careful the teacher might have been in his 
previous explanations, there will nevertheless be frequent 
occasion ‘to make remarks or to answer questions, and this 
should be done thoroughly. 

3. The literary works which are to be read are so numerous 
that the teacher must labor especially to enable his pupil to 
acquire fluency in reading, which can only be/done in one way; 
that is, by having him read many, very many books. Here, as 
everywhere else, will come the question how to combine 
thoroughness and pleasure with the greatest saving of time. 

AFTER THE BEADING. 

The teacher might say to his pupils: ‘‘ Now, please, 
write down, while you are at home, this comedy or this scene, 
in your own words, and as near to the original as you can.’’ 
Pupils will as a rule exclaim : ‘‘Oh, this is an imposibility !’’ 
The experienced teacher knows better, however, and will 
insist, and the students will convince themselves that it is 
possible. 

The beneficial effect of such work is clear at once: 

1. The pupils will, by repeating and rewriting the comedy, 
have a useful exercise’ in composing. 

2 Koowing that they in fature may be asked to reproduce 

what they read, they will pay closer attention, and will show a 


After several comedies have been read in some such way, 
the teacher might go a step further, and ask the students to 
bring orally for one of the succeeding lessons plots for comedies 
originated by themselves, Students, who at first reply to such 
a request that they could not do that even in English, may be 
assured of the fact that it has been done by many a class, and 
many times, to the mutual satisfaction of students and 
teachers. 

After the plot has been given, it may be written out to a 
complete comedy at home. For the encouragement of others 
the fact may here be stated, that little comedies have been 
written, even by girls from fourteen to sixteen years of age, and 
not gifted with exceptionally great talents, in such an admira- 
ble manner that the teacher would not be ashamed to have 
done the work himself, 

— Siemon M. STERN. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON EXERCISE, 


GENERAL INFORMATION QUESTIONS. 

1. Explain the terms, — solar, lunar, stellar, terrestrial, 
celestial. 

2. Where is the Giant’s Causeway ? 

8. Explain mojority, plurality, minority, quorum, 

4. What is usually the maximum number of words for an 
ordinary telegram ? 

5. What are fossils ? ; 

6. Who invented the lightning-rod ? 

7. What is acentury? In what century do we live? From 
what time reckoned ? 

8. Why is a Chinaman called a ‘‘ Celestial’ ? 

9. What is meant by cremation? 

10 Which is the Buckeye State? the Empire State? the 
Keystone State ? the Centennial State? the Hoosier State ? 
the Granite State ? the Badger State ? the Bay State ? 

1l. What is a census? When was the last census of the 
United States taken ? 

12. What is the point in the sky directly overhead called ? 
What is the point in the heavens directly beneath us called ? 

18. What is meant by capital punishment? Shall we say 
corporal or corporeal punishment ? Why ? 

14. Distinguish betweeo a novel and a story. 

15. Which city in the United States is near the center of 
population ? 

16. Which state is the geographical center of the United 
States ? 

17. What is the difference between a minor and a miner ? 
18. Wh> are our antipodes ? 

19. Of what is Santa Claus a contraction ? 

20. How do we make a pendulum beat faster ? 

21. What is meant by tattooing? By whom practised ? 

22. Distinguish between oculist and optician. 

23. What is the ruler of Japan called ? of Turkey ? of Per- 
sia ? of Russia ? 

24. Explain contemporaries. 

25. When can there be five Sundays in February? When 
was the boy born whose birthday returned but once before he 


was 12 years of age? 


WORDS NOT TO BE USED. 


the N. Y. Evening Post, he would not allow any of the follow- 
ing list of words to be used in the paper; it is frequently called 
Bryant’s Index Expurgatorius’’: 


Retire, for withdraw. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
he Editor, Pao. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS, 


PROBLEM 249.—T wo towers of unequal height stand perpen- 
dicularly upon a plane. From the top of the higher tower to 
the bottom of the lower the distance is 100 feet, and from the 
top of the lower to the bottom of the higher the distance is 80 
feet; if lines were drawn from the top of each tower to the 
bottom of the other, those lines would intersect each other 20 
feet above the plane. What is 
the height of each tower, and the 
rie distance between them ? 

It is inquired whether a solution 
can be effected by an equation of the 
second degree only. L. G. M, 


B 


AC=10; BD=8; EF=2. 

The two hypothenuses are in the proposition of 5 to 4, and 
rest between two parallels on the same base; it is therefore ob- 
vious that the abscissas will also be in the same proportion, the 
two triangles formed between them being also similar, 


z= 
y? + a? = 
Subtracting, h? — a? = 27 — g? 
Factoring, (h +- a) (h — a) = (z + &) (z — 2). 


h42: = :h—2, 
h+2° 
h? + 2h = 0.56252? + 2h + 4, 
h:2=h+2: 10. 
10h = zh +- 2z. (10 —z)h == 22 = 2hén, 
2% i= 6 252? 
1 56252? — 235 + 100. 


Ah = 0 562522 
1.56252? — 252 + 100 0 +4 


6.252? = 0 8789zt — 14 0625z° + 62.502? — 1002 +- 400, 
0.8789z* — 14.06252° + 56 252? — 100z = — 400, 
at — + 64x27 — 113. 78a == —455 1144; 


0 562523 
t® 
= 0.562527 + 4, 


Aan 


which equation being resolved by the approximate rule : 


z= 5 + difference. 

= 25+ 10d + 

a = 125 + Tid + 15d? + d4, 

at = 625 + 5002 + 150d? + 20d* + d4, 
— 162° = —2000 — 1200d — 240d 2 —16d 4, 
+ 64x? = + 1600 + 640d + 64d 2, 

—113 782 = —568.9 — 113.78d. 
-+455.1144, 


0 = +121.2144 — 173.784 — 26d* + 4d* + rejected). 


4d* — 26d? — 173, 78d = —121.2144. 


d* — 6 5d* — 43 445d = —30 3023 (reject d* and change signs) 


65d? — 43.445d = 30 3028 d? + 6 68d = 4 662. 


It is said of W. C. Bryant that, when he was the editor of |d* + 6 62d+ 111556=15 8176. d+334=— ¥ (15.8176 ) = 3.97. 


d = —8 34, 397. = 0.63 


5.632 — 4? 
= 65 = 
= \ (27.6979 = 6.26) 


Aspirant. Parties, for persons. y = 5 26, 

Authoress, Posted, for informed. 140 = 7.04. 

Being done, built, ete. Poetess. EC = 10 — 704 = 2 96. aimed dea ° 
Bogus. Portion, for part. EG = 2 18. SESS eee 
Bagging, for capturing. Predicate, 218 :=744 AB 
Balance, for remainder. Progressing. BC =y+ EG =7 44, 
Collided. Pants, for pantaloons. 682 

Commenced, for begun. Quite, prefixed to good, large, | CD ... . 293, 52%: 2=744: OD 
Couple, for two. etc. 2 83 
Debut. Realized, for obtained. 
Donate, and donation. Reliable, for trustworthy. 

Employe. Repudiate, for reject or disown. PROCES. 


Pros. 265.—In the quadrilateral A, B, C, D, right-angled at B 


Indorse, for approval. Role, for part. 

Gents., for gentlemen. Rowdies. 

Hon. Roughs. 

Inaugurated, for begun. Secesh. 

Initiated, for begun. States, for says. 

In our midst. Taboo. 

Ignore. Transpire, for occur, 
Jeopardize. To progress. 

Juvenile, for boy. Tapis. 

Jubilant, for rejoicing. Talented. 

Lady, for wife. The deceased. 

Lengthy. Vicinity, for neighborhood. 
Loafer. Wall street slang, generally,— 
Loan, for lend, Bulls,” Bears,” “ long,’’ 
Located. short,’’ flat,” corner,’ 


Measurable, for “‘in a meas- “ tight,’’ etc. 
ure.”’ 
Ovation. Obituary. 


— The difference between doing anything well and doing it 
ill is the difference between success and failure. ‘* Attention 


at $1.00 
yards did each sell, and at what price per yard ? 


and — of the diagonals is equal to the 
sum of the rectangles of the opposite sides,—- AC, BD= AB. 
DC+ AD. E. H. 


Pros. 264.—A, B, and C sold 300 yards of cloth for $900. 
A sold an unknown quantity at an unknown price, and re- 
ceived $300. Bsold an unknown quantity at $100 per yard 
more than A, and received $300. Csold an unknown quantity 
r yard more than B, and received $300. How many 


FRANK N. MILLER. 


UTTERANCE. 


But what avail inadequate words to touch 
The innermost of Truth? Shall I essay, 
Bliuded and weak, to point and lead the way, 
Or grasp « theme for angels overmuch ? 

Yet if it be that something not my own, 
Some shadow of the Thought to which our schemes ~ 
And creeds and rituals are uncertain dreams, 

Is even to my unworthiness made known, 

I may not hide what yet I scarcely dare 
To utter, lest on doubtful lips of mine 
The real seem false, ihe fitness less divine, 
So through the pauses of an inward prayer 
I own the faith which seems the simple truth 
At evening time, as in the dawn of youth. 


Greater interest in words, Gunsiractions, aud pecullariiies, 


to trifles makes perfection, and perfection is mo trifie.”’~-Kcleo 
te Juur. of Kducation, 


— 
4 
| 
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CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


munications for this Department should be sent to the Editor. 
poor Head master Rutgers College Grammar School. 


‘New Brunswick, 


SCANSION. 


A correspondent, some time ago, seemed to be in doubt as 
to the advisability of teaching scanning in connection with 
Latin poetry. If I take the liberty of bringing forward some 
of my own ideas on the subject, I write as much with the hope 
of drawing forth other methods as on the chance of giving as- 
sistance to any one, 

Unless the teacher takes some pains in the beginning, boys 
will regard the study and practice of scansion as so much extra 
drudgery. They are likely to consider it senseless business 
and unnecessary labor. They think, — and we all agree with 
them,—that there are stones enough for them to pick in the 
classic field without having any extra ones thrown into their 
lot. But the scanning may become a pleasant and interesting 
part of the daily exercise. I would not say that I have always 
been successful in bringing about this happy result, but some- 
times I have been nearly satisfied. 

I have found that it is better to give a class its first taste of 
scanning in Homer. The main difficulty, both in Latin and 
in Greek, lies in putting the ictus on other syllables than those 
on which the accent is put in prose. In Greek, as soon as it is 
understood that the written accent is to be disregarded, the 
student very readily discerns the long and short syllables, and 
soon learns to place the ictus correctly without special effort. 
He is wonderfully helped by the vowels that are long or short 
by nature. Another advantage to the student is in the elisions, 
which, in Homer, are ready made for his use. Besides, there 
is a certain fascination in the ringing spondees or rolling dac- 
tyls of the Iliad that is not felt in the Aeneid. Idonot believe 
any one ever read correctly the famous line,— 

38 xhayyn yéver’ aoyvesoo 
without a pleasant feeling of appreciation. 

Usually, however, Vergil precedes Homer in the preparatory 
course; but, whether the beginning is made in Latin or in 
Greek, I think the attention of the student should be directed, 
first, to one of the well known English hexameters. It would 
be well to have in the hands of the class, or on the board, a 
few lines from Kvangeline or Miles Standish. I would read 
them once or twice, making the accents very distinct, and then 
have the class give them several times in concert. When they 
have fairly ‘‘ got the swing”’ of 

** This is the forest primeval,’’ 
it is very easy to start in on 


“ Cea,” 
‘Arma virumque cano,” 


I would make a point of scanning in concert at first until the 
slower boys have caught the measure. With no rules at first 
beyond definitions of dactyl and spondee and a few simple 
directions, I would introduce gradually a few of the simplest 
rules without referring to the grammar. After this prepara- 
tion, boys are likely to be anxious to see what the book says. 

Newark Academy, Nov. 11, 1884. E. W. Given. 


LATIN COMPOSITION. 


In Tax JouRgNAL for Nov. 13, I notice a letter by Ernest W. 
Clement, of Wayland University, on the subject of “ Latin 
Prose Composition.”” While I cannot claim to be an “ experi- 
enced Latin professor,”’ I do firmly believe in making a special 
point of Latin composition, and I will almost go so far as to 
say that it is impossible to make thorough Latin scholars with- 
out doing so. As I understand Mr. Clement’s letter, he be- 
lieves this himself, and simply raises a question as to the way 
of teaching the subject. 

While I think he isa little unjust to the text-books, some of 
which,—notably W. F. Allen’s,—are composed very largely of 
sentences’ and exercises translated from classical writers, I 
think that the method he suggests is an admirable one, either 
in connection with a text-book or alone. Why it should be 
necessary, in order to introduce this method, for colleges to 
cease to require an examination in writing Latin, I confess I 
do not see, The object of any method of composition or re- 
translation is to teach students to write Latin, and any method 
which does this is a good one, and any which does not is a bad 
one. 

I believe that the method suggested will teach students to 
write Latin, and that those thus trained will pass examinations 
in “‘ prose composition” as successfully as those trained by a 
text-book,—probably more so. I have found, myself, that oral 
translation into Latin, in connection with the written exercises, 
is very helpful, I think that more, rather than less, Latin 
composition, however taught, is needed in our preparatory 
schools, and my belief is supported by your letters from various 
Colleges published a few months ago. 

Cornell University, Nov., 1884. 


or 


J. C. 


THE STUDY OF CAESAR. 


I was especially pleased recently with the suggestion in the 
Classical Dept. that something should be substituted for the tra- 


bold where I was modest, and brave where I was cowardly. I 
think reading four books of Caesar, either in slow, plodding 
drill work, just following the reader, or in rapid, fluent trane- 
lation, just preceding college life, ought to be displaced for 
something more interesting, less obsolete, and equally profit- 
able. Let us create a discussion on this point. Discussion is 
contagious, and in good time a change will be effected. I en- 
joyed the article on the difference between the length of a vowel 
and that of a syllable, but I wish to see the matter more fully 
ventilated. It is well explained in Harkness’ Standard Edition, 
page 381, with foot-note; and unless one reads Ritech! and 
Schmitz, can he do any better than take Harkness’ collation 
of conclusions from these eminent scholars ? 
Yours truly, A. F. NIGHTINGALE. 
Lake View, Ill., Oct., 1884. 


LATIN PARSING CARD. 

The following forms were sent by Prof. W. 8S. Scarborough, 
of Wilberforce University, O., and are such as he uses in his 
freshman class: 

Noun—Class, Declension, Inflection, Gender, Number, Case, 
Government, Rule. 

Ais C. P. Noun, of the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Dec., from——, M. F. 
N. Gend., 8S. P. Num., N. G. D. Ac. V. Ab. Case the subject 
of, etc.,——, Rule, 

Apsxctive — Inflection, Degree, Gender, Number, Case, 
Agreement, Rule. 

B is an Adj. from ——, P. C. 8. Deg., M. F. N. Gend., S. P. 
Num., N. G. D. ete. Case, agreeing with ——, Rale. 

Pronoun—Class, Inflection, Person, Gender, Number, Agree- 
ment, Rule, Case, Government, Rule. 

C is a Per. Po. Dem. Rel. Int. Ind. Pronoun from ——, 1, 2, 
3, Per., M. F. N. Gend., 8. P. Nam. agreeing with ——, Rule, 
N. G. D., etc., Case, Gov't, Rule. 

Vers—Form, Class, Coni., Prin. Parts, Voice, Mood, Rule, 
Tense, Per., Num., Agree., Rule. 

D is a Reg. Ir. Trans. Int. Verb, of the 1, 2, 3, 4, Conj., from 
—-——, in the Ac. Pass. Voice or Dep., Ind. Subj. Imp Inf. 
Mood, Rule, Pres. Imper. Fut. Perf. Plu. Fut, Perf. Tense, 1, 
2, 3 Per., 8S. P. Num, agreeing with ——, Rule. 

B is a Pres. Fut. Ac. Perf. Fat. Pass. Participle (B is a Ger- 
und—Supine) from the Reg. Ir., T. Int. Verb, —— of the 1, 2, 
8, 4 Conj., Prin. Parts, M. F. N. Gend., 8. P. Nam., N. G. D., 
etc., Case, agreeing with —— (governed by ——), Rule, 

ABBREVIATED FORM. 

Noun—Inflection, Gender, Case, Government, Rale. - 

Adjective—Inflection, Gender, Case, Agreement, Rule, 

Pronoun—Inflection, Gender, Case, Government, Rule, 

Verb—Principal Parts, Mood, Tense, Rule for Mood. 

In giving Inflection, give only Nom. and Gen. Singular, 


PARABLES. 


LAWS OF NATURE AND LIFE, OR SCIENCE AP- 
PLIED TO CHARACTER. 


BY LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS, 


PaRABLe VIIL. 

I sat by the rock at the seashore, and, as I picked up the 
pretty pebbles and looked on the huge cliffs, I said to myself: 
They are strong and good, nevertheless they are broken by the 
waves, nor can they grow and renew themselves like the cedar, 
or even the little pimpernel that opens its blood-red eye amid 
the sands. The flower and the tree have a higher nature than 
the rocks, for they grow and leave seed to grow again, and have 
an enduring wholeness and pattern of their own which is forever 
born again, while the cliff breaks into rocks, the rocks are 
rolled into pebbles, and the pebbles are washed into sand, so 
that instead of growth is separation, disintegration for unity, 
destruction rather than life. 

Bat a yoice came to me from the pimpernel and the cedar, 
saying: “ The sand and the pebble and the rock may also be- 
come as we if they will take hold of our helping hands; for 
that are we sent to them. We call them through every little 
pore and cel), and reach down to them by every root and fibre; 
they may climb by our strong, clasping roots, or creep up by 
our tender rootlets as by a ladder; they may take hold of the 
cedar’s grappling arms and yield up their mineral particles till 
they are lifted into the plant-life by giving of their strength to 
its growth; then will they be transformed into beauty and 
wholeness; the crumbling stones will be built into ever-renew- 
ing structures of fruitful growth. From the mineral kingdom 
they are born into the vegetable kingdom, because they took 
the offered hand of the plant which reached down to them 
from above; for all things that will receive help from above are 
lifted up and born again into a higher kind of life. 

So I thought it may be with the children. Teachers and 


arepts and friends, beautiful nature, and the Hol 
etre all reach down and offer their helping hands to the chil- 
dren, like roots from a higher and more perfect life. If the 
children will take hold of all these helping hands, these pure 
and-inviting thoughts and studies, and offer their prayers to 


CORRESPONDEN CE, NOTES,,AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsibie for + in Tum JOURNAL except 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He a 
M48., with the writers. Cor- 

pon shou m at brevity; the pressure on amos impera- 
tively demands it. we 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


IN WHAT STATE IS THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA? | 


In locating the District of Columbia, 's it correct 
is situated in Maryland ? ~ L Michigan 


Ans. —The District of Columbia is;no more in Maryland than 
it is in Virginia. It is adjacent to each of these states, but it 
is not in either. 


THE BEST LATIN, 


Please tell me the best book in Latin for aclass to read 

has just completed Harkness’ First Lessons in Latin. "wie 
the k to precede Cesar, and to be simple in style, and to 
furnish to the pupil pleasant, profitable ideas, and important 
truths and facts. W. W. L., Atlanta, Ga. 


Ans.—Cornelius Nepos is recommended to precede Cassar. 
It is simple in style, interesting in narrative, and abounds in 
the subjunctive mood. 


GULF STREAM AND TRADE-WINDS, 


What works will give the results of the latest researches con- 
cerning the Gulf Stream ? also name a good book een the 
trade winds. L., Newport. 


Ans.—The Gulf Stream is now undergoing investigation 
anew by the Coast Survey. For the best results we must wait 
till this investigation is finished and published. Lieut. Comdr. 
J. R. Bartlett, of Rhode Island, in the U.S. naval vessel “ The 
Blake,” has spent several seasons in deep-sea soundings in the 
Gulf of Mexico and around the West Indies, in order to deter- 
mine the facts of the Guif Stream, and, if possible, the laws 
governing it. The Gulf Stream, a pamphlet by Lieut. Comdr, 
Bartlett, embodies an account of his observations so far as 
made. He has yet, however, not attained results. Professor 
Bache’s experiments about 1844, published in the U. 8. Coast 
Survey, should be examined. As to the trade-winds, any good 
work on physical geography will give a fair treatise upon the 
subject. Notice, also, the article in the American Cyclopedia, 
Johnaon’s Cyclopedia, and the Encyclopedia Brittanica. Per- 
haps some of our correspondents who have made a special 
study of these topics will give us further ioformation. 


THE WHEAT PROBLEM. 
A query, page 311, in JouRNAL of a late issue, calls for aclear 
solution of the following problem: 


“* A farmer sowed a bushels of wheat. The second year he 
sowed all that he harvested the year before minus } bushel 
and he obtained at the second harvest c times his first roan 
plus d bushels. How much did he harvest the first year ?” 


The question is not itself clear. The farmer’s first seed was 
the a bushels first planted; but, in the answer given to the 
problem, the first harvest was so regarded. Again, there is a 
doubt as to whether the d bushels are to be added before or 
after multiplying by c. Judging by the answer, the question 
should read, ‘‘ d bushels more than c times his first harvest.’’ 
There is a mistake in the answer, which may be merely a typo- 
graphical error: The radical sign should be represented as 
affecting 4ad. 
The solution is as follows: 


c= number of bushels reaped the first year; 
sowed the second year; 
ca—d= * 66 bad reaped the second year. 


The rate of increase is supposed to be the same for the two 
years; therefore, we have the following proportion: 
@:2::2—b: 
a (cz + d) = (z —b) 
a* — ba = acz + ad 
a*— (b+ ac) z= ad 


w= (b+ ac) + ad + (b+ ac)" 
4 


4 (b+ac 4 (b a0)") 
M. F. P., Cambridge. 


THE STUDY OF C2SAR. 
— In studying Caesar, would you begin with “ liber secun- 
dus” or “liber quartus,” as is the custom of some teachers; 
or, would you begin with “ liber primus,’’ and take the books 
in their consecutive order? The Classical Department of Taz 
JOURNAL Is of inestimable worth to me, I hope it will not 
fail to put in its appearance every week. 
Salisbury, N. C., Nov , 1884. 


NOTES. 
THE WESTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 

William F. Poole, the president of this association, has 
called the first meeting to be held Dec. 3-5 in the parlors of the 
Harper House, Rock Island, Ill. This new association of 
librarians of the western states was organized at Springfield, 
Il, Nov. 22. 


A SUBSCRIBER, 


A CORRECTION, 


In Talk No. XV. in THe JouRNAL of Oct. 30, my attention 
has been called to some mistakes. James A. Garfield was 


colonel at 30; commanded brigade at 30; brigadier-general at 


ly Spirit, letting their desires and efforts respond to all 
they hold of hands which shall lift them 
up, they climb by the roots of a higher nature, they rise from 


a lower into a higher kingdom. 


ditional ** Four Books of Caesar” in the college preparatory de. 
partment of our secondary schools. From my first class in 
Caesar eighteen years ago, to my last,—and Latin, to my great 


81 ; major-general at 31 ; member of Congress at 32. In the 
article referred to these figures were given by some mistake in 
copying, as 40, 41, and 42. Those who have files of Taz 


enjoyment, has been the magna pars of my work,—I haveshared |" #o, 9] who will ask and try may ascend and be born again a eae | a wer 
this feeling. Either my modesty or my cowardice bas con-}jnto a nobler life. ‘* Ask and ye shall receive, seek and ye shall JOURNAL are req make ae 
Strained me to preserve silence, but your opinion makes mé@ And, knock and it shall be opened unto pow ‘ailien 
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Boston, Nov. 27, 1884. 


CORRESPONDENCE is solicited for our column of 
“ Notes and Queries.” Many teachers find this column 
of service in various ways. 


Our vice president elect is reported in the papers as 
saying that he does not approve of “schoolmasters’ ex- 
aminations ” as a preliminary to entering upon political 
office. A worse method might prevail. 

Goop progress is making in all sections of the coun- 
try in preparing for the great exposition at New Or- 
leans. Several of the New England States will have a 
creditable exhibit of school work. But it is probable 
that the upper Mississippi and Ohio states will make 
the best display of educational material. 


ATTENTION is called to the Department of Methods 
for the School-room in this number, which covers a wide 
range of topics. Bryant’s “Index Expurgatorius ” 
should be posted in every school-room. The Friday 
Afternoon Exercise will be used in many schools to 
great advantage. John Swett’s article will prove useful 
to most teachers. The Classical Department is winning 
golden words from many quarters. 


In view of Dr. Hale’s apparent distrust of the 
present system of annual schools, — “a steady grind 
through the year,’”—the question suggests itself: 
To what school does Dr, Hale owe the foundation of 
his own excellent education and intellectual discipline, 
and where did he send his own sons to school ? 

The answer comes to us, “ The Boston Latin School; 
‘the steady grind of a school kept through the year.’” 


Tue attention of teachers is called to Superintendent 
Harrington’s Reply to Dr. Hale, completed in this 
number. Let the profession take it up and echo it 
around the country. The public are widely influenced 
by an article published in the North American Review 
from the pen of so distinguished a writer as Dr. Hale. 
When such an article happens to be erroneous the 
mischief is wide-spread, and pains should be taken to 
extend the refutation as widely as possible. The influ- 
ence of public discussion is apparent, since, as it 
appears, Dr. Hale has in his later utterences modified 
quite materially the statements made in his North 
American Review article. 


Tue Boston Herald brings the following charge 
against the public schools: 


“The children of the great middle class, as it is 
called, are half of them spoiled for the real business of 


$ 
f 


life by the character of their sakidiins. They are 
neither fitted for nor given a bent toward anything that 
the world wants them to do.” 

Now here is a charge specific enough. If it is true, 
the schools should be closed to-morrow. Nothing is 
clearer than that no institution should be supported by 
public taxation which produces such lamentable results 
as this. If one shoukd charge the Boston Herald as 
being opposed to the public school system, it would 
wring its hands in holy horror, and reply as the 
Providence Journal did in commenting upon this same 
statement of the Herald: “There have been, possibly 
there still are, some who have taken any criticism of 
our public school system as antagonism to free public 
education.” Yet, this same Providence Journal, in the 


.|next breath, says: “Those who for years have watched 


the graduates of our high schools, and those who have 
left after passing through our grammar schools, will 
hardly think the proposition overstated. When one 
asks one’s self, What is the purpose of education? one 
is brought at once face to face with that which is called 
education and its practical inefficiency. What do the 
boy graduates wish, and expect to do, in life? How 
many of them propose to begin where their fathers be- 
gan, in toil, prudence, and determination, with im- 
pregnable self-respect ? ” 

What argument can be adduced that would affect 
one’s mind whose eyes see no nearer the facts and the 
truth than this writer sees? There need be no hesita- 
tion in saying that any one conversant with the facts 
knows full well that the graduates of our high schools 
have taken the foremost rank in the community, as 
compared with those whose school-days stopped short 
of the high school course, Will not some of our high 
school teachers show these reasoners by actual tables what 
the graduates of the high schools have done? 

But the worst feature of this class of writers is their 
pretended friendship for the public schools. Should 
they show their true colors and announce themselves 
enemies, as they are, to the whole system of higher 
education for the masses, they would have but little in- 
fluence in the community. It is their covert attacks 
upon the system that is the most injurious. 


MASS. STATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Among the means relied upon to improve the schools 

are the teachers’ institutes, held under the auspices of 
the State Board of Education. Formerly the institutes 
were held for five days and even longer. For the past 
year they have been held for but one or two days, with 
one or more evenings. Holding for a single day, the 
schools are less interrupted by the absence of their 
teachers; the number of institutes is greatly increased ; 
they recur in the same locality more frequently ; they 
are more easily entertained, both by reason of the 
shorter time and the smaller number of persons invited ; 
and it is possible to hold them in smaller towns. The 
advantages of short institutes more than counterbalance 
some evident disadvantages, 
The institutes are located at the discretion of the 
secretary, with the assistance of the agents of the 
Board of Education, the latter making all the arrange- 
?}ments with the local authorities, extending invitations, 
etc., while the general conduct is in the hands of the 
secretary. It should be stated that no application 
from any town desiring an institute is refused. The 
local authorities generally unite with the state officials 
in extending invitations to the neighboring towns; 
beyond this, the labor imposed upon the local authorities 
is limited to providing a place of meeting and entertain- 
ment for those in attendance. 

The number of institutes thus far held during the 
fall is twenty-nine; the number of members enrolled 
is 2,198; the number of towns represented, not count- 
ing several outside of the state, is 153. Besides these, 
four institutes were held during the early part of the 
year; three of which were in the cities of Salem, Spring- 
field, and Taunton. The general policy has been con- 
tinued of holding the institutes in the sparsely-populated 
portions of the state, twelve of the fall meetings being 
in towns where none have been previously held. 

The average attendance upon the institutes of the 


year has been eighty members. At no previous time 


has the attendance of school committees been so large, 
a dozen or more being present with{their teachers 
at some of the smaller institutes. This is a sign of 
the interest in improved methods of instruction. It gives 
assurance, too, that the enthusiasm of the teacher will 
not, on his return, meet with a rebuff from the school 
committee in his effort to improve his methods, 

The aim of the institutes is to give the teachers a 
comprehensive view of the several branches taught in 
the schools; to keep before their minds the important 
ends to be accomplished ; to instruct them in the best 
methods of teaching ; and to keep alive in both teachers 
and people the school spirit. Exercises are conducted 
in the presence of the teachers and school officers in the 
common school branches, including arithmetic, drawing, 
geography, history, language, penmanship, physics, and 
reading. Instruction is given in the principles of teach- 
ing; which has special application to the method of as- 
signing lessons, hearing recitations, and using illustra- 
tions. With each branch taught is presented a set of 
topics giving an outline of the subject in general and in 
detail, and the teaching is accompanied with the neces- 
sary means of illustration. 

The exercises of the institute are conducted by the 
secretary and agents of the Board, all of whom are ex- 
perienced teachers. The result is uniformity in the 
method of instruction. Thus, while viewing the several 
branches of study from the stand-point of one who has’ 
made his branch an object of special study, the teachers 
are led, by repeated applications, to the one method 
which is common to all teaching. * 

The evening lectures have considered the school sys- 
tem, showing what it is, and what its proper adminis- 
tration implies; and have also discussed practical edu- 
ucation, defining it, and pointing out the success or 
the failure of the schools to meet its demands. These 
lectures were given by Rev. A. D. Mayo, and by the 
secretary and agents of the Board. The discussion of 
the administration of the school system has elicited from 
the citizens and school committees many interesting in- 
quiries, pertaining to the compulsory laws, length of 
school sessions, course of studies, methods of teaching, 
“no recess,” the office of school superintendent, etc. 
The evening meetings have been well attended by in- 
terested auditors. 

At no previous time have the institutes been more 
satisfactory to those conducting them. It is notice- 
able that where institutes have been formerly held, the 
proposition for another is most cordially entertained. 
Evidently they are highly appreciated by all teachers 
of training and experience, and generally the audi- 
ences most responsive to the instruction are made up 
of teachers whose schools are favored by efficient super- 
vision. 

Arrangements have been made for holding two more 
institutes, one at Haverhill, Friday, Dec. 5, and one at 
Medford, Friday, Dec. 12. 


LONDON “ OVER- PRESSURE.” 


A tremendous agitation has arisen in London upon 
the matter of over-pressure in the schools. It was 
produced or precipitated by a report made by Dr. 
Crichton Browne, charging explicitly over-pressure, and 
supporting his charges by strong statements and many 
alleged facts. Dr. Browne must have been a bold man 
to have ventured to do sucha thing. Indeed, he may 
be said to bea rash man The first effort was to sup- 
press his report. This could not be done. Then a 
committee was called for to investigate the truth of 
his preposterous allegations. But, clearly, this com- 
mittee should not be appointed. The clamor, how- 
ever, for a committee was great. What should be done? 
Then up rose Sir Edmund Currie and addressed the 
chair of the London School Board: “To appoint a 
special committee to satisfy one medical man was & 
thing that he could not conceive as coming within the 
province of the board. If they agreed to any inquiry 
at all, he hoped it would be intrusted to persons who 
understood something about the matter, —the School 
Management Committee /” 

Whereupon the London Lancet rather impertinently 
observes : 


“This is admirable. to have been 
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pected. If some malpractice were detected in the culinary 
department of Sir Edmund Currie’s domestic establishment, 
would he refer the duty of ‘inquiring’ to a committee of his 
kitchen-maids, because they ‘understood something about the 
matter’? Why, that is the very reason of all others why the 
question should not be so referred. Not one medical person,— 
though Dr. Crichton Browne is accepted as spokesman,—but 
the whole profession demands inquiry and reform; and ‘the 
School Management Committee,’ which has so long failed to 
recognize the evil, is certainly not the body to which the duty 
of scrutiny or revision should be intrusted.”’ 


Then up rises Mr. Mark Wilks, and, having been 
recognized by the chair, proceeds to suggest that Dr. 
Browne has made a grave mistake ; that the fact is, 
there is no over-pressure; that this idea is only a fig- 
ment in Dr. Crichton Browne’s brain; that Dr. C. 
Browne is “ crack-brained” ; that the élite of the teach- 
ing profession repudiate the bare idea of professing any 
sympathy with the “over-pressure” agitators; nay, he 
himself summarily disposed of the whole question, for 
his verdict was “overpressure does not exist.” 

Thereupon a “ Querist ” in The Schoolmaster, of Lon- 
don, uses the following language : 


“Tt is a good thing that some one is sufficiently powerful to 
settle the vexed question. A Daniel has come to judgment! 
Now, teachers will be quiescent, for hath not Mr.Wilks spoken ? 
Unfortunately some people are irrepressible,—some, too, are 
incredulous enough to throw a doubt upon Mr. Wilks’ capacity 
to arbitrate. Can and will the reverend gentleman name half- 
a-dozen teachers who dare be manly enough to assert that 
there is no truth in the ‘over-pressure’ cry! Let one,—yes, 
one single name be given of a true practical educationist who 
will make such an affirmation. is the moral tone as good as 
it ought to be? Can it be, when cram, cram, cram, pervades 
every atom of the school atmosphere? I challenge, — most 
seriously challenge,—the chairman of the School-management 
Committee of the London School Board to instance one soli- 
tary school which glories in producing ‘ high Code results,’ and 
to let the modus operandi be rigorously scrutinized ? What 
will be found to be the propelling power? Keeping-in, and 
the thousand and one devices which crammers must use. A 
teacher, no matter what his abilities and experience are, ven- 
tures to condemn the code, and Mr. Wilks coolly stigmatizes 
him as one of the weak ones. Still, teachers will not be pul- 
verized so easily as some would wish.”’ 


Then the London Globe takes up the matter, and 
discourses in this fashion : 

**The members of the London School Board admit, at last, 
the existence of over-pressure in Board schools under the exist- 
ing system, and do not consider that the allegations of Dr. 
Crichton Browne were demolished by an official contradiction. 
Mr. Mark Wilks, though seeing no necessity for a special in- 
vestigation, admitted the existence of over-pressure, Indeed 
whatever view was taken, the fact was admitted on all hands. 
Mr. Mark Wilks was as wrong as any man can be when he 
deprecated giving publicity to statements made by people out- 
side,—‘ for purely political purposes’ was the motive he ascribed 
to these outsiders. Had it not been for publicity extorted from 
the Education Department, over-pressure, though now admitted 
by the School Board, might have done its work upon gener- 
ations that now have some hope of being saved from the evil. 
There are simply no limits to the publicity and to the com- 
pleteness of the treatment that the subject ought to receive.’’ 


Now let us hear from the Saturday Review : 


Mr. MUNDELLA’S BooMERANG.—The great over-pressure 
quarrel has reached the critical point which comes in the his- 
tory of most public disputes. It is, so to speak, a toss-up 
whether it is going to end with being a newspaper duel between 
Dr. Chrichton Browne and Mr. Fitch, or to lead to some prac- 
tical good. As far as the merely personal aspects of the ques- 
tion are concerned, it has ended very satisfactorily already. 
Dr. Crichton Browne has proved his case. He has convinced 
everybody that there is over-pressure in board schools, which 
was the great point, and he has utterly confated the over-hasty 
persons who impugned his competence. Now, perhaps the 
Education Department will reflect on the folly of playing tricks 
on a writer who handles such a ready pen as Dr. Crichton 
Browne, The audience in general may reflect for its part with 
satisfaction that it is sometimes an excellent thing when rather 
dull people take it into their heads to try to beclever. Mr. 
Mundella’s boomerang has come home with a vengeance. 

As the field is now clear, it would seem that the time is come 
for getting a distinct statement from the Education Depart- 
ment as to whether it intends to do anything, and if so, what. 
The question is by no means superfluous, as everybody who is 
acquainted with the manners and custome of a Government 
office knows, If nothing more is done outside in the fond per- 
suasion that the need has been proved, and that the officials 
may be trusted to find a remedy, the result of Dr. Crichton 
Browne’s report, and all that has been said for and against it, 
may be predicted without any pretension to prophecy. The 
dweller on the threshold of our Government offices, which is 
known as the System, will have its way, and by the end of 
next year everything will be going on in the Board schools as 
it was in the beginning. This mysterious being has held its 
ground in the War Office in spite of exorcisms, and, unless 


some vigorous remedy is applied, it will bave its way in the 
Education Department. 

We must now wait and see whether the London 
School Board, convinced against its will, will remain 
permanently of the same opinion, or whether the 
“pressure” brought upon them will prove sufficiently 
“over-pressure” to secure a modified course in the 
schools. Meantime, it is delightful for us, here on this 
side of the broad Atlantic, far removed from the scene 
of strife, calmly to look on and enjoy the contest; say- 
ing, “It is their controversy, and let us be thankful 
that we have no part nor lot in the matter.” 


INNOCENT IGNORANCE. 


An eminent president of a western state institution 
argues vigorously against national aid to education, on 
one ground, among others, that the illiveracy of the 
South, not being essentially immoral, involves no real 
danger to society, although it may constitute an economic 
and political disability where it exists. We fear that 
this authority has taken his facts upon trust, or is a 
victim to the pleasing illusion of European origin, that 
ignorance in the masses is generally accompanied with 
a child-like simplicity and an almost saintly observance 
of the cardinal moralities. Within the past fifty years 
history has torn away this lovely mask of rural virtue 
and simplicity from the lower side of the old European 
civilizations, and revealed to us the pandemonium of 
human iniquity and misery, whose logical outcome was 
the explosion of the French Revolution, a century of 
war, a reconstruction of the map of Europe, and the 
hideous reality of the communism, nihilism, and general 
discontent that undermines the whole surface of society 
abroad. Even more dangerous is ignorance in this re- 
public, because invested in the person of every ignora 
mus with all the powers, and exposed to all the tempta- 
tions, of sovereign citizenship. So far from being true 
that the illiteracy of the South involves no moral danger, 
the very opposite is the fact. The illiterate classes of 
all colors in those states are so undermined with every 
vice that imperils society that thoughtful and religious 
southern men stand appalled at the spectacle. Unchas- 
tity, all-pervading; untruth; dishonesty in dealing; a 
prodigal wastefulness of the means of living ; stupid in- 
sensibility to the common decencies of life; reckless dis- 
regard of the rights of childhood; the most odious op- 
pression of womankind ; algeneral separation of religion 
from morality ; eye-service in industry ; all these, and 
their accompanying vices and moral defects, are so com- 
mon that the average southern man adjusts himself 
thereto as to any chronic nuisance in daily life. It is 
this moral inferiority of the illiterate classes that is the 
most fearful problem of southern society. 

In addition to all this, there is now coming in a new 
class of the temptations that beset the ignorant voter 
everywhere,—the exposure to boundless bribery, hypoc- 
risy, and slavish following of blind impulse exalted to 
a political platform. If every ignorant man in the 
South could vote freely, to-day, a reign of corruption 
would set in with such results as would make us forget 
the existence of the venerable Tweed in the boundless 
abominations of a new bossism. 

Even were there no other danger, the moral peril to 
the superior side of society from the presence of an illit- 
erate and often semi-barbarous class, sometimes num- 
bering half the population, and always a decisive element 
in public affairs, is enough to refute this strange delu- 
sion. History shows that no superior class ever did 
resist the manifold temptations that steam upward from 
an ignorant, childish, and morally infirm “common 
herd.” The most fearful pages in the annals of human- 
ity record the inevitable moral collapse of the most 
illustrious upper class under this temptation. Even the 
Christian priesthood in every land has gone down this 
ladder of moral decadence under the subtle influence of 
this demoralization. Grant that the upper class in the 
South is the peer of any similar body in Christendom ; 
even a state full of New England deacons, Pennsylvania 
Quakers, Methodist class-leaders, or Catholic Fathers, 
could not stand firm on the brink of this awful seething 


! gulf of ignorance, superstition, shiftlessness, vulgarity, 


and vice that rolls its gloomy waves through a realm as 


large as Europe, with vast rivers, bays, and bayous of 


beastliness threading every region of the favored North. 
Our northwestern friends who, seated on Uncle Sam’s 
broad school acres, rejoicing in their wealth of educa- 
tional opportunity, are talking down the proposition to 
send the same venerable patriarch to the relief of south- 
ern society in its present death-struggle with the bar- 
barism of illiteracy, must present some reason more 
cogent than the sweet simplicity, rural felicity, and 
“ godly poverty ” theory of the lower side of American 
society if they would dissuade the people from this 
crowning act of political wisdom and justice and Chris- 
tian statesmanahip. 


DRIFT. 


— The recent action of the Boston School Board in passing 
even the modified resolution of Dr. Moran concerning the polit- 
ical rights of teachers, translated into plain English, means this: 
Sixteen members of the school committee make public declar- 
ation that any teacher who uses his or her influence against the 
reélection of these members will have their reward when the 
new year’s choice comes around. This resolution is the most 
insolent assumption ever put forth, to our knowledge, by any 
body of office-holders in Massachusetts. Every man of the 
sixteen ’’ who voted for it should lose his official head 
as soon as the people can get at him. We wait, with some 
curiosity, to see how the good people of Boston will receive 
this attempt of sixteen school-committee men to lay down the 
law of political action for the teachers of our Athens, 


— Our Georgia correspondent does not overrate the loss to 
the education of woman in the South by the departure of Miss 
Laura Haygood on an educational mission to China. With no 
disparagement of the many excellent schoqgj-women of the 
South, we have always been disposed to give Miss Haygood the 
foremost place in the new movement for the education of 
young women, now so marked a feature of life in this section. 
Unlike some of her sisters of the profession, the sympathies of 
this large-minded, patriotic, and truly Christian lady have been 
given without reservation to the new public school system of 
the South, and her reputation as a teacher has been made as 
principal of the girls’ public high school in Atlanta, Miss 
Haygood is still a young woman, and we trust is destined to 
be called home, in due time, to the presidency of a girls’ college 
in the South, which may become to this region what Vassar, 
Smith, and Wellesley have already achieved for the north-eas- 
tern states. 


— Professor Tyndall said a good thing in his recent address 
on his own training as a teacher and scientist. It is all worth 
reading, but the following words should be written above the 
pillow of every teacher, as an annex to morning and evening 
prayers: 

** At Queenwood I learned, by practical experience, that two 
factors went to the formation of a teacher. In regard to 
knowledge he must, of course, be master of his work. Bat 
knowledge is not all. There may be knowledge without power, 
—the ability to inform, without the ability to stimulate. Both 
go together in the true teacher. A power of character must 
underlie and enforce the work of the intellect. There are 
men who can so rouse and energize their pupils,—so call forth 
their strength and the pleasure of its exercise,—as to make the 
hardest work agreeable. Without this power it is question- 
able whether the teacher can ever really enjoy his vocation,— 
with it I do not know a higher, nobler, more blessed calling 
than that of the man who, scorning the ‘cramming’ so prev- 
alent in our day, converts the knowledge he imparts intoa 
lever to lift, exercise, and strengthen the growing minds com- 
mitted to his charge.” 

— A recent metropolitan journal contains a detailed account, 

by a Yale College freshman, of the performances in the line 
of “hazing” in that venerable university. These young 
gentlemen formed, four abreast and thirty deep, in opposite 
corners of an open lot, and hurled themselves against each 
other like rival tribes of savages. They overflowed into the 
street and fought for the possession of the sidewalk through 
two squares, throwing each other into the mud, in view of 
crowds of admiring citizens. The “ sophs’”’ compel freshmen 
to “suck milk through straws,’’ ‘‘ stand on their heads,’’ and 
perform various absurd, sometimes dangerous, antics. Mean- 
while we hear a good deal of the necessity of ‘‘ the scholar in 
politics.” God knows our American politics are coarse and 
brutal enough already! But if the “‘scholars” that are to 
give the law of political decency and morality in the generation 
to come are being prepared for their high duties in this pecul- 
iar way, in one of the oldest of our “ Christian colleges,” some 
of us may conclude to remove to the Indian Territory about 
the time their reign of ‘law and order,’’ refinement, and re- 
form sets in. 
— Six lectures on American History will be given the com- 
ing winter in the Old South Meeting House, Boston, on Satur- 
days,—Dec. 6, 18, 20, 27, and Jan. 3 and 10,—by John Fiske, 
Each lecture will begin at a quarter before eleven o’clock, 
Tickets for the course $150, to be had at the Meeting House. 
The period covered by these lectures embraces those years 
from the close of the Revolutionary War to the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution. They will be given by a master in 
the history of our country, and will be specially valuable to all 
teachers. 


I@™ See our splendid offer to teachers, in Toe JOURNAL 
@f Oct. 23 and 30; Nov. 6 and 13, on this page. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Stories in Rhyme for Holiday Time. By Edward Jewitt 
Wheeler. Profusely illustrated by Walter Satterlee. Royal, 
d4to. Price, $1.75. New York: Fank & Wagnalls, 

This charming holiday book is especially designed for all, 
whether with gray or golden heads. No pains have been 
spared to make this the most attractive book of the season. 

e author has been for some time a contributor to such pub- 
lications as St. Nicholas Wide Awake, the Independent, etc. 
The artist is well known throughout the country as unsur- 
passed in this line of work. The illustrations, 29 in number, 
are most of them full-page, and invariably striking and spirited. 
The stories, while abounding in frolicsome fancy and catching 
meaty are remarkable for their elevated tone and purity of 
style. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Harper & Bros., New York, have in press George Eliot's 
Life as Related in her Letters and Journals; edited by 
Mr. J. W. Cross. 

— The genius of Edgar Allan Poe is the subject of a careful 
study by J. H. Morse, in The Critic of Nov. 15, to which 
number O. C. Auringer contributes a graceful sonnet called 
** Fading Days.”’ 

— Richard A. Saalfield, 12 Bible House, New York City, 
have a standard edition of John Bull's Daughters, by Max 
O’ Rell, author of John Bull and His Island ; translated by F. 
C. Valentine; price 50 cents. 

—T.B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia, have published a 
new novel entitled Harry Coverdale’s Courtship and 
Marriage,and What Came of It; by Frank E. Smedley; 
price 75 cents. 

— Mrs. Louisa Hopkins’s Handbook of the Barth, pub: 
lished by Lee & Shepard, Boston, is a book every teacher of 
fooerapny in America will find useful in their daily work. 

he inductive and natural method is presented; price 50 cents. 

— The latest issue in the * Leisure Hour Series,’”’ published 
by Henry Holt & Co., New York, My Friends and I, con- 
tains three short narratives by the clever young author, Mr. 
Julian Sturgis. Price in paper, 25 cents; in cloth, $1.00. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, are now the publishers 
of no less than seven periodicals: the Atlantic Monthly, the 
Andover Review, the Boston Medical Journal, the Law Re- 
porter, the U. 8S. Postal Guide, and American editions of the 
Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews. 

— Mr. Rolfe is rendering a real service to the youth of Amer- 
ica in furnishing such excellent editions of the English classics 
as the Shakespeare published by the Harpers, and The Lady 
of the Lake and The Princess, which James R. Osgood 
& Co., Boston, are issuing. 

— The School History of the United States, by Horace 
E. Scudder; published by J. H. Butler, Philadelphia; has met 
with wonderfal success in the short time that has elapsed since 
its issue, and a large number of copies have been sold. The 
critics generally praise it warmly. 

—The Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing Society, 
Boston, have published a valuable book on The Historic 
Value of the First Eleven Chapters of Genesis, with 
some discussion of the new criticism by the Rev. D. N. Beech, 
with an introduction by Edwin B. Webb, D.D.; price 75 cents. 

— Funk & Wagnalis, 10 and 12 Dey St., New York, have 
ready No. 127 of the admirable Standard Library, entitled 
Out of Egypt, by G. F. Pentecost; price25 cents. It contains 
a series of Bible readings given by the author in London, Eng. 
They are from the book of us, and are full of valuabie 
teachings. 

— The Congregational Sanday-school and Publishing Soci- 
ety, Boston, have ready the very critical and scholarly book of 
Prof. G. Frederick Wright, entitled The Divine Authority 
of the Bible; price, $125. It is a book of great value to 
candid seekers after light upon the divinity of the Bible. 

— Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, have added another to 
their popular list of books by E. P. Roe, entitled A Young 
Girl’s Wooing; price $150. It is a story of a young and 
beautiful girl who deliberately sets about to win the man of 
her choice. It is charmingly told, and every reader will re- 
joice in her final success. It is replete with passages of deli- 
cacy and womanly tenderness, 

— R. Worthington, 770 Broadway, has now ready Worth- 
ington’s Annual for 1885, which is one of the most attract- 
ive publications for the season. It contains a series of inter- 
esting stories, biographies, papers on nataral history for the 
young, illustrated by more than 500 engravings by the best 
artists,—many of them full-page. 

— Cassell & Co., New York, have just ready their fine new 
edition of Romeo and Juliet, with illustrations by F. Dick- 
see, F.R.A. Prof. Edward Dowden, the Shakespearian 
scholar, has written a somewhat elaborate introduction to the 
work. They are also to issue Chateaubriand’s Atala, with 
Doré’s illustrations, as a holiday book. 

— Harper & Bros., New York, have now ready the Friendly 
Bdition of Shakespeare ; 20 vols, in box The set, in sheets, 
$27.00; half calf, $60.00; cloth, $30.00. This isa new family 
edition of Shakespeare, and edited by W. J. Rolfe, each volume 
containing two plays, except the last, which includes the son- 
nets and poems. The notes, illustrations, etc., are the same 
as in the school edition, now complete in forty volumes. 

— D. Appleton & Co., New York, have ready Elements of 
English Speech, by Isaac Basset Choate. It isa book that 
will aid in a critical study of the English language in its forms 
and elements, and solves many peculiar problems on the cor- 
rect use of demonstrations, prepositions, connectives, nouns, 
verbs, mood, the subjunctive, tense, pronunciation, and the 
proper useof words. It is not designed as a text-book, but to 
enggest methods of investigation to students and teachers of 

oglish. 

— J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelpnia, announce in their 
latest bulletin, as the chief among their holiday publications, 
an illustrated text of The Seven Ages of Man, from Shake- 
speare’s As You Like It. They also have in preparation an 
edition of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, A Young Folks’ 
Josephus, and Episodes of my Second Life, by Autonio 
Galieugsa, a distinguished Italian who came to this country 
half « cen'ury ago, of which visit this book gives pleasant rec- 
lietiions; also, new edition of Gray's Blegy ; price, $1.60, 
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— The Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Soci- 
ety, Boston, has commenced the publication of a new and at- 
tractive monthly magazine of 48 pages, for Sunday-school 
teachers and the home circle. It is edited by Rev. A. BE. Dun- 
ning and M. C. Hazard. Theremarkable advance that Sunday- 
school work has made of late years is a sufficient warrant for 
this new aid. It will be welcomed by a host of Sunday-school 
workers far and wide. The typography is a credit to the 
printers, Messrs, Stanley & Usher. 

— Some Literary Recollections, by J. Payn, published 
by Harper & Bros., New York, is a book full of reminiscences 


of the leading great authors of England, mostly of those now 
deceased. The revelations Mr. Paya makes concerning Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, Trollope, Miss 
Mitford, Harriet Martineau, etc., will be read with pleasure. 
One of the most pleasant things in the whole book is the trib- 
ute which the author pays to the amenities of the literary life 
and the virtues and kindliness of literary persons as a class. 
— Harris & Rogers, 13 Tremont Place, Boston, have now 
ready Experimental Blanks for a Short Course in Ele- 


mentary Chemistry, by Nathaniel S. French; price 35 cents. 
This littie work is designed to secure accurate observation and 
careful inference on the part of the student of chemistry. It 
is specially adapted to schools which are not provided with 
chemical laboratories or extensive apparatus, and the well- 
chosen experiments can all be performed with slight expense. 
We know of nothing better calculated to awaken interest 
among pupils and promote habits of careful observation and 
scientific discrimination. We heartily commend these blanks 
to students and teachers of chemistry. 


— We have just received from John Church & Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, O., a sample copy of their Christmas Selections for 


1884, which are far superior to anything of the kind we have 
yet seen, both in typographical appearance and the general ex- 
cellence of contents. In addition to ten bright and charming 
new Carols by such widely known composers as Root, Murray, 
Sherwin. Sweney, etc., there is a most beautiful Responsive 
Service prepared by Miss Netta Wellman, so arranged as to 
permit the school to take part by classes, a fact that will be 
appreciated by superintendents. On the whole there is ample 
material for a complete Christmas entertainment, and the low 
price of 5 cents each, or fifty cents a dozen by mail, postpaid, 
places the Selections within the reach of all. 

— On a Margin, a novel of Wall street and Washington; 
a picture of life, love, speculation, politics, and the rush of 
modern society. Unequaled by any recent work of fiction in 
its rare power of observation and analysis, in accurate detail of 
realism, in romance of incident and striking individuality of 
style. It is published by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York 
City; price $1.25. 

Another book published by the same firm, recently, is 
Dorcas, Daughter of Faustina, a tale of Rome and the early 
Christians, by Nathan C. Kouns, author of Arius, the Libyan. 
The story shows the same delicacy of touch and elevation of 
feeling that was evinced by the author’s former book, com- 
bined with a most interesting knowledge of the historical era 
described. It is a charming tale, and is beautifully illustrated 
and printed. 

— Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey St., New York, have jast 
issued a delightful book on etiquette for men only, under the 


title of The Mentor. It is written by Alfred Ayres, author of 
the Orthoépist, and Verbalist, and is written in the purest 
Anglo-Saxon idiom. The author has given much thought to his 
theme, and treats it in a pointed, interesting way that makes 
the book good reading even for those persons that are uncon- 
scious of needing its directions. It is brought out in the same 
style as the author’s former works. 

The same firm have ready No. 126 of the popular Standard 
Library, The Life of Wycliffe, by John Laird Wilson; price 
25 cents. This biography of the patriot and reformer, who 
was the “‘ Morning Star of the Reformation,”’ is treated by Mr. 
Wilson in a thorough manner, and reflects the noble character 
of the man, and embodies the results of the latest researches 
concerning his life and times. 

— A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York, have ready Elements of 
Morals, by Paul Janet, announced some time since. It treats 
of the special adaptation of the moral law to the duties of the 


individual, and of society and the state. It is translated by 
Mrs, C. R. Corson. It is adapted to college and school pur- 
poses. Its scholarly and methodical arrangement, its clear and 
direct reasonings, its felicitous examples and illustrations, 
drawn with rare impartiality from the best ancient and mod- 
ern writers, make of tnis study of ethics, generally so unat- 
tractive to young students, one singularly inviting. Itisa 
system of morals, practical rather than theoretical, settin 
forth man’s duties and the application thereto of the mora 
law. Starting with * Preliminary Notions,’’ M. Janet follows 
these up with a gram division of daties, establishes the gen- 
eral principles of social and individual morality, and chapter 
by chapter, moves from duties to duties, developing each in all 
its ramifications with unerring clearness, decision, and com- 
pleteness. 

— Henry Holt & Co., New York, have published Ralph, 
the Drummer Boy, which purports to be a story of the days 
of Washington; by Louis Rousselet, translated by W. J. Gor- 


don; price $150. The hero who bears the un-French name of 
Ralph enters the regiment of Royal Auvergne, and serves in 
ite ranks in the Revolutionary war. Thetale of Arnold’s trea- 
son is told with Gallic unconcern for facts, and the illustrations 
add insult to injary by depicting the traitor with a mustache. 
Arnold is captured at the siege of Yorktown, and set free b 
Washington after a personal interview, and we are told “ that 
the Americans did well to date the era of their independence 
from the 19th of October, 1781.’’ The smaller illustrations in 
the text are novelties in an American work, but they are very 
clever. The tale is well worth reading. 

The above firm have just reedy No. 160 of the “‘ Leisure 
Hours ”’ Series, entitled Dark Days, by Hugh Conway (F. J. 
Fargas), author of Called Back, etc ; price in paper, 25 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. It may not have the intense fascination to novel 
readers that Called Back had, but it teaches, in our judgment, 
an ¢qually valuable !esson. 


— James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, are publishing some yal- 
uable books this season, among which are Leisure Hours 
Among the Gems, by Augustus C. Hamlin: price $2 00. It 


treats of the Diamonds, the Emeralds, the Opals, and the 
Sapphires; giving their history, localities where found, origin, 
hysical properties, etc., and the possessors of ancient gems in 
urkey, Russia, France, and Engiand. It also gives the record 


of Asiatic gems, of those of Braail, eto, and methods of cud ¥ 
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ing and testing precious stones. It isa book full of interest 
ing information, and has two beautifal illlustrations,—one of 
the crown of the Empress Anna Ivanovna of Russia anda 
crystal of sapphire, of Ceylon, exact size and color. 

Another book of great interest by the same publishers is 
A Little Tour in France, by Henry James; price $1.50. 
Instead of regarding ‘‘ Paris as France,” as most Americans 
do. Mr. James really shows his readers France outside of 
Paris. He begins at Tours, goes to Blois, Amboise, Chenon- 
ceaux, Langeais, Loches, Bourges. Angers, Nantes, P-itiers, 
Bordeaux, Toulouse, Norbonne, Montpelier, Avignon, Vavel- 
use, Macon, Dijon, and many intervening places of interest. 
His descriptions of cathedrals, art galleries, people, and cus- 
toms are very racy and enjoyable. 

—Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston, have just issued a book 
of special interest to kindergarten teachers and their friends. 
The American edition bears the title of Heidi: Her Years 


of Wandering and Learning; A Story for Children and 
those who Love Children. [tis brought out in a style of 
beauty. The type is large and clear, the paper of the finest, 
while the binding is unique and elegant, the whole being 
largely due to the critical taste of one who occupies a high 
rank among the women artists of America. The book is pub- 
lished solely for the benefit of the Kindergarten Department 
of the Blind Asylum at South Boston, and the profits accruing 
from the sale will go to that institution. It is translated from 
the German of Johanna Spyn, by Louise Brooks; price $2.00, 

The same publishers have published Moonshine, a novel 
by F. A. Tupper; price $1.00. Itis a story of American life, 
spiritedly written, based upon incidents, life, and character, 
duringjthe ‘* Reconstruction Period,’”’ after the civil war in the 
United States, It is a book of more than ordinary merit of its 
class. 
The same publishers will issue immediately, neatly bound 
in cloth, a solend edition of Besant’s Art of Fiction, adding 
to it Henry James’s pungent answer. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co, have published The Algonquin 
Legends of New England,— myths and folk-lore of the 
Micmac, Passamaquoddy, and Penobscot tribes,—by Chas, G, 


Leland, author of The Gypsies, etc.; with illustrations from 
designs scraped upon birch-bark by an Indian; 1 vol., 12mo; 
price $2.00. This book contains a large number of legends 
common to the several branches of the Algonquin tribes of 
Indians, which have been handed down in the traditions for 
many apes, They are very interesting, and are quaintly 
illustrated. 

The same enterprising firm have ready Some Heretics of 
Yesterday, by S. E. Herrick, D.D.; 1 vol., crown 8vo; price 
$1.50. Dr. Herrick is pastor of the Mt. Vernon Church, Bos- 
ton, and treats the great religious reformers from the fourteenth 
to the nineteenth centuries, in chronological order, as fc llows: 
Tauler and the Mystics, Wiclif, Huss, Savonarola, Latimer, 
Cranmer, Melancthon, Knox, Calvin, Coligoy, William Bran- 
ster, and Wesley. His treatment of these men is scholarly, yet 
popular in style. The book is full of valuable information 
which thousands of readers desire. 

They will also publish immediately the third volume of the 
‘*Gentlemen’s Magazine Library.” It is devoted entirely to 
superstitions. There will be three divisions; namely, ‘‘ Days 
and Seasons,” ‘‘ Superstitious Customs and Beliefs,” and 
‘* Witchcraft,” Although Sir Henry Ellis used the magazine 
for his edition of Brand, there is a great deal of entirely new 
matter brought together in Mr. Gomme’s volume. A curious 
and exceedingly rare tract of 1592 on witchcraft, relating to the 
celebrated case of Dr. Fian, and entitled ‘‘ News from Scot- 
land,’’ is printed in full. 

— Estes & Lauriat, Boston, have ready their new holiday 
books for the season. They include Zigzag Journeys in 
Arcadia and New France, by Hezekiah Batterworth, au- 


thor of Young Folks’ History of Boston, Poems for Christ- 
mas, Easter,and New Year's. Price, $1 75; cloth extra, 
$2.25. This charming quarto volume is fully and most appro- 
priately illustrated by distinguished artists, and {narrates the 
incidents and experiences of the Zigzag Club’s visit to Nova 
Scotia and Arcadia,—the ‘‘The Land of Evangeline,’’—New 
Brunswick, Canada, the St. Lawrence river, the cities of Mon- 
treal, Quebec, ete. It is made of thrilling interest to young 
readers by romantic stories and traditions connected with the 
early history of the country, told in Mr. Butterworth’s best 
vein. Over one hundred and thirty thousand of his previous 
Zigzag books have been sold, and the present volume is fully 
as attractive aud interesting as the former ones. These imag- 
inary journeys interest and instruct at the same time, For 
holiday gifte to young people they are unexcelled. 

Six Girls is a delightful home story for gir!s, by Fannie 
Belle Irving; price $1.50. This volume is also in quarto form, 
fully illustrated from original designs. It is bound in very at- 
tractive illuminated board covers. Itis a story of every-day 
home life, and reveals the duties,opportunities, and delights of 
girls in all their varied relations around the fireside, in their 
outdoor sports, and amid their diversions at the concert, and 
in their celebration of the holidays, etc. The six girls in the 
story become the types of thousands, who, we trust, will have 
this charming book for the coming holiday season. 

Mesers. Estes & Lauriat have also ready Chatterbox for 
1884 ; edited by J. Erskine Clarke, A.M.; price $1.25; which 
is replete with choice stories, natural history papers, biogra- 
phy, history, poetry, etc, with a vast number of good pictures, 
admirably calculated to interest the young. The original Chat- 
terbox seems bound to hold-its proud position among the an- 
nual holiday books. It is fully equal, the present year, to any 
of its predecessors, 

Estes & Lauriat also publish Three Vassar Girls in South 


¥| America, by Lizzie W. Champney, author of Three Vassar 


Girls Abroad, Three Vassar Girls in England. Price $1 50 in 
illuminated boards; $2.00 in extra cloth. The illustrations of 
this book are by ‘‘Champ,” and other distinguished artists, 
and the trip described is through the southern continent, up 
the Amazon and down the Madeira rivers, across the Andes 
mountains, and up the Pacific coast to Panama. All who have 
enjoyed Miss Champuey’s previous books will want this one 
also. Parents and teachers of young ladies will not fiad any- 
thing more welcome for them than these attractive and enter- 
taining books, 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


Mexican Resources and Guide to Mexico; by Frederick A. Ober; paper 
athapiel Hawthorne and His Wile; by Jullan Hawthorne; 2 vols. 
top; $500. Boston: James R. 5 & bo. 
ite o omy; br ider B. Holder 
ork; D, appictun & Co, 
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Nov. 27, 1884. 
LANGUAGE TEACHING. 


REPORT TO N. E. ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SUPTS. 


BY SUPT. I F. HALL, DEDHAM, MASS, 


(Continued from last No.) 

To have ideas is one condition of expression, but not the 
only one. A wealthy man has gold, but unless he can change 
this gold into some form ftransferable,— coins or certificates, 
—he is not man of wealth. The coins have but Itttle 
yalue in themselves, but do make valuable, for purposes of 
exchange, that which they represent. Ideas are gold, and 
words are golden coin, or better, the certificate of value. Ideas 
are necessary for expression, but words are sbsolutely necessary 
to expression. In teaching language, then, we must 

(2) TEACH WORDS; 


that is, occasion in each pupil’s mind the proper signs. And 
what are they ? 

1. Words which represent ideas existing in the student’s 
mind and which signify their exact value. Too many false 
certificates are put in circulation. Some have no = behind 
them; others less than what is claimed upon their face. 

2. Ideas are represented by such words only as have been 
properly associated with them. The whole process of expression 
depends upon a law of association, upon the proper exercise of 
that associative faculty which we call language; a faculty which 
exhibits different degrees and qualities of force in different lines 
of application. For certain purposes, like reading, association 
may be slight and yet be quite effective; for other purposes, and 
manifestly for the purpose of expression, it must be close, com- 

lete, and positive to be at all effective. Let me explain. 
Reading is the act of recognizing words for thg purpose of 
recalling thoughts. But language, — ees and writin 
thoughts, —is more than the recognition of words or ideas. lt 
is the act of calling ideas into consciousness, of imagining them 
to one’s self, and of associating them with worde which must 
themselves be called up into consciousness and imaged to the 
mind. Nor is this all; each word must be associated with its 
proper idea and then with words which represent cognate ideas, 
and finally reproduced in spoken or in written form. To do 
such work, and do it well, our pupils must know words and 
have them in complete possession, ready to come at the call of 
the will into the service of tongue or pen, under the lew of 
association. 

3. In the third place, some words need to be taught more 
thoroughly than others, to the end that pupils may be able not 
only to reproduce them singly, one by one, but in relations 
which imply intelligence. The ability to reproduce words in 
this way, to express knowledge in the form of propositions, de- 
pends upon what eo the student has in mind ; depends 
upon what thoughts the instruction has awakened there. To 
get the best results in language, then, we must 

(3) TEACH THOUGHTS. 


I do not mean by this the forms of thought, or, at least, not 
this alone; nor do I refer to the act of thinking, though both 
may be implied, perhaps involved, in teaching thoughts. In 
the process of gaining knowledge there seem to be two different 
units of acquisition, — ideas and thoughts. Oar intellectual 
operations, in their simplest form, have to do with individual 
things; we perceive, remember, and imagine particular objects. 
But there is a further and more complex intellectual activity, 
which is comparison or discrimination, by the exercise of 
which we perceive differences, likenesses, or distinctive marks. 
We come to really know an object ‘‘ through grasping together 
into unity its separate qualities and attributes, those which 
make it what it is by distinguishing it from what it is not.”’ 
One writer has expressed it in some such form as this: “‘ Every 
definition is a thought.’”” The particular cognitions gained 
through simple sense perception are called ideas; the ‘‘ going 
over, sorting, and arranging the store of particular itions 
is thinking,’ and the prodact of such activity is a thought. 
Ideas are expressed in words, but thoughts in propositions only. 

Now, whatever difference of opinion may exist among us in 
regard to certain methods of teaching, there are a few points, I 
believe, upon which we have alre come to a substantial 
agreement. One of these I suggested at the beginning of this 
report ; children cannot be expected to talk and write unless 
they have ideas, gained through actual observation, taught by 
the presentation of objects. The second point I come to now: 
children should be required to talk and write at the beginning; 

and always in sentences. They must be required to make 
complete statements. This leads them to think as well as see, 
to the end that they may have thoughts and express them. 

We are agreed that it is wise to have children observe that 
it is best to teach ideas through a proper exercise of the 
observing faculty ; but it does not follow that they should be 
allowed to observe, and acquire ideas in a hap-hazard, promis- 
cuous way. Sup we are agreed that it is expedient for 
them to be trained to think that they may talk or write in- 
telligently; does it follow that we are to leave them to grope 
their way to thoughts,—to think what they please without 
method, precision, or propriety? In the effort to make all 
teaching broad and natural, we must not forget the limitations 
of our calling. Pupils should be led to see all they can, but 
there are some things they must see and retain if they are to 
know anything. Papils need to think a great deal; we ought 
to keep them thinking. But there are some thoughts they 
must have; there are some we must teach, — carry over from 
the mind of the instructor and fix in the mind of the pupil. 
Let me illustrate. Every object of study has certain limita- 
tions, — certain distinctive marks which lead us to think this, 
that, or the other thing about it; and when we have these 
thoughts, which all minds are agreed in having, we know about 

We may not know all we wish to, —all that another mind 
knows, — but we do know something worth knowing. Every 
Sul ject of study has certain underlying principles which need 
0 be precisely apprehended, certain lines of thought which 
need to be established ; and no pupil can write or talk intelli- 
gently in regard to that subject until he knows what these 
Principles are. He cannot think intelligently till he has cer- 
tain thoughts which support all normal thinking. These 
thoughts we often fail to teach ; but when we do teach these 
We ‘‘ lay great bases’’ for all future discipline and study. I 
4m trying to discover here what is to be done in langaage-work 
Without affirming anything as to the manner of doing; but for 
fear there may be some misunderstanding as to what is meant 

leaching thought, allow me to make a slight diversion here 
for the purpose of explaining more fully what [ mean by 
teaching. [ have defined it already as carrying over facts from 
the mind of the fastructor to the mind of the pupil ; but I do 
ot mean by thisa mechanical or formal transfer of knowledge. 
in poaching has somewhere been defined as putting knowledge 
¥o the mind, In one sense this is true, in another altogether 
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have an opportunity to chronicle so long, so faithful, and so 
successful a life among the teachers asin the case of Mr. Morse. 


Born in Hardwich, Vt., in 1807, he commenced teaching a dis- 
trict school in his native state in 1828, at the early age of 16. 
He has been a professional teacher for more than sizty years. 
He taught “ fall and winter”’ schools for 18 years. He entered 
Middlebury College in 1834, and taught winters while in col- 
lege. During his junior year he had permission to leave college 
to teach in Cambridgeport, Mass. After one year in this place 
he went to Nantucket, where he taught 18 years. In 1840 he 
received the master’s degree from his alma mater. From Nan- 
tucket he was called to the North Grammar School in Hartford 
Ct., in 1855, and he has been the highly respected and honored 
master of that school for 29 years. Now, at the green old age 
of 77, he voluntarily resigns his place, and retires from active 
service with the cordial good will of his hosts of pupils, his 
brother teachers, and the citizens generally. We take pleasure 
in recording a generous and laudable act on the part of the 
people of Hartford, as well as of his successor. The city have 
voted him an annuity of $1,000, and his successor, Mr. Gordy, 
willingly relinquishes that amount from his salary. It should, 
also, be remembered that some years ago, when the former prin- 
cipal of the high school of that city died, aftera brief sickness. 
in the full strength of his manhood, the citizens promptly and 
generously placed his family beyond the reach of want. Such 
a spirit speaks volumes for the high character of the people. 


Mrs. Perrce.—We notice a beautiful tribute to 
the memory of this excellent lady, in a late number of the 
Woman’s Journal, by Mrs. E. N. L. Walton. Mrs. Peirce was 


the wife of Rev. Cyrus Peirce, the first principal of the original 
normal school at West Newton. She died in Nantucket, Sept. 


false. Teaching is not putting knowled 
but it is putting facts within reach of the mind ; it is putting 
facts in one light and another till they are revealed to the 
mind which is engaged in studying them. This kind of teach- 
ing, and there is no other real teaching, always stimulates the 
mind to action and leads to the development of power. Now, 
[ maintain that thoughts,—certain thoughts, at least, such as 
I have already suggested,—may be, and should be, taught just 
as ideas are taught, in some such way as this: The instructor, 
having presented an object of thought to his pupils, has in his 
mind three thoughts concerning it: A, B, and b These are the 
three he wishes to - Tocarry out his purpose he puts 
the object before his class in such a relation to some other ob 
ject as to lead the pupils to infer what thought he has in bis 
mind. If the first trial is not a success, he tries again and 
again and again, till finally each pupil has the thought A in his 
ssion. {n other words, it is revealed to him just as it ex- 
ts in the mind of his teacher. The teacher then goes on to 
teach B and C in the same way by actually popetins, not the 
expression of the thought, not even the thought itself, but the 
object of thought, and accomplishes his purpose by his skillful 
presentation of the object or by well-directed questions. 

I have called attention now to the three things we have to 
teach, — ideas and words and thoughts. I have to consider 
another question quite as important : What is the work to be 
done in that line which I call training ? 


into the mind at all, 


THE EDUCATION OF THE FREEDUEN. 


Rev. A. D. Mayo delivered the second lecture of his series 
op Education in the South, at Jacob Sleeper Hall, at 11 a. m., 


Saturday morning, Nov. 22. The subject was, ‘‘ The Educa-|29, at the advanced of 90 years. We quote the following 
tion of the Freedmen.” Mr. Mayo set forth the fact that, for ye = ustrate both her character and the prog: 


two hundred and fifty years, before 1860, the colored man was 
educated, through contact with the superior white race, in a 
state of slavery, into the three essential conditions of civilized 
life: (1) The habit of steady and profitable labor; (2) a civil- 
ized language; (3) the Christian religion. Slavery was not, in 
the intention of its founders, a missionary institution, but, 
under Divine Providence, became a great elevator to lift the 
African savage of three centuries ago to the American colored 
citizen, seven million strong, to-day. By virtue of this train- 
ing, the negro bore himself with astonishing wisdom during 
the war for his emancipation. Wherever it was possible, he 
worked well and fought bravely for the Union; otherwise, he 
served the women and children with rare fidelity, and kept 
things on their feet at home. His emancipation in 1865 was 
the occasion of one of the most splendid demonstrations of 
Christian philanthropy ever witnessed,—in the uprising of the 
northern Christian people, and the codperation of the nation 
to prepare the freedman for his new position of liberty. 

The lecturer told the story of this effort by the churches of 
the North, individual beneficence, and the codéperation of the 
Government through twenty years, involving an expenditure 
of $50,000,000. At present, northern effort is concentrated on 
the secondary and higher education, and 20,000 young people 
are being trained in these excellent schools for teachers, cler- 
gymen, and the future leadership of their race, with fair re- 
sults. But the most difficult work remains with the southern 
people,—to give the elements of instruction and mental train- 
ing to the million colored children who must be the laboring 
class. And while, for obvious reasons, this work is only begun, 

et its beginning under the circumstances is a most notable 
act in history, and entitles the southern white people to the 
respect and sympathy of the country. The most imperative 
duty now before the people is the codperation of the North 
and the nation with the South for the half-century work of 
preparing the freedmen for intelligent, moral and effective 
American citizenship. Up to the present time, through a 
wonderful Providence, the benefits of slavery have been almost 
wholly reaped by the negro, while the white master and the 
country have borne the curse. Now opens a new era, when 
the white American is offered the opportunity of helping to 
elevate the colored American by a wise and Christian policy, 
which will ennoble the ple and the country alike. The 
negro has well repaid both his education through life and let- 
ters, and is further out of the woods in two hundred and fifty 
ears than any people in history. In his education he must 
be dealt with as a new comer into civilization, and the educa- 
tional mind be formed by careful instruction and discipline, 
while moral and industrial training must go hand in hand with 
schooling of the mind. His success depends on the gradual 
growth of a true aristocracy, which will assume the leadership 
and bring the freedmen to their true position in American 
affairs. Neither materialistic science, nor unhuman political 
economy, nor partisan changes in government can solve the 
race question. Only one power in this world has ever been 
able to overcome the awfal antagonisms of race, cast, and cir- 
cumstances, and only this can bring out the American people 
in safety,—the pure religion of love to God and man proclaimed 


by Jesus Christ. 


**She was an advocate of the advancement of women to an 
equal, intellectual, social, and political life with man. In 1845 
a call was widely spread through Massachusetts for a meeting 
of teachers in Worcester to form a state association, and many 
responded, men and women. Alive to all the interests of edu- 
cation, she attended. To her astonishment, those who called 
the meeting so broadly as to include women, restricted, in the 
proposed constitution, the membership of the association to 
male teachers only. Like one of the old prophets, she spran 
to her feet and eloquently denounced the injustice, saying, i 
= oe had a thimbieful of spirit they would resent the 
nsult. 

She lived to see the association welcome woman to full mem- 
bership, which was tardily done in 1866. She was among the 
first to cast her vote in Nantucket for school committee after 
our Legislature gave school suffrage to women. 


Masor 8S, M. Finegr, the newly-elected Supt. of Public In- 
struction in North Carolina, descended from one of the Ger- 
man colonies which migrated from Pennsylvania to North 
Carolina about one hundred years ago. It was a sturdy stock, 
and their descendants to-day are among the most trustwortny 
and the most trusted of the people. They are Lutherans still 
in faith, but are emineutly North Carolinians both in faith and 
practice. Major Finger was born in Lincoln County in 1887, 
and is in the prime of a vigorous manhood. Asa boy we find 
him attending the “‘ free school’’ near his father’s farm. When 
a young man of seventeen he was a student in Catawba Col- 
lege, teaching in vacation to pay his expenses, and later, in 
his college course, teaching some of the younger classes. 
Later at about the age of twenty-two he entered Bowdoin 
College, Maine, graduating in ’61 with A.B. and gettin 
the A.M. in ’57. We find him a year later in a broader school, 
with Lee and Jackson, and after the war ended he was 
for eight years, a faithful and successful teacher in Catawba 
High School,—too faithful a teacher, in fact, for his health suf- 
fered, and he had to rest from this kind of labor. But there is 
no rest for such men as Major Finger in the New South. He 
was sent to the Legislature,—first to the lower and then to the 
upper house, where his services were so constant and so con- 
spicuous in behalf of popular education that people began 
about ’78 to look to him as the proper man for Supt. of Public 
Instruction. His health still preventing his return to the 
school-room, he gave the people a great object-lesson industri- 
ally by manufacturing cotton succesfally, varied by the im- 
portant public trust of chairman of the board of directors of 
the Western Insane Asylum, and as one of the managers of 
the state normal school at Newton, most of the great reputa- 
tion of this school being due to his wise counsels and earnest 
support. He has had his training in the local free school and 
local college, of the northern college, of the southern army, 
of the school-master’s desk, of both branches of the state leg- 
islature, of the cotton mill, of the directory of a great public 
normal school; and everywhere he has been a leader of thought 
and action, a master-power, a representative man of New 
North Carolina and of the New South. He will have the dis- 
tribution of the money raised for public education in North 
Carolina by taxing the dollar in North Carolina twice as hard as 
the people of Massachusetts tax their dollar for public educa- 
tion, and if national aid comes, as come it must, he will wield 
the greatly increased educational leverage so terribly needed 
in the impoverished but awakened South. 


— The State-Snpt.-elect of Colorado is Hon. L. S. Cornell, 
As he held the office one term several years ago, his reélection 
is a strong indorsement of his acceptability to the people. 


— Rev. A. L. Frisbie, D.D., of Des Moines, Ia., is giving the 
people the benefit of his studies while on the ‘‘Alaska Excur- 
sion’? from Madison. His lectures are pronounced very 
interesting and instructive. 


— Prof. B. S. Morgan, the State Supt.-elect of West Virginia, 
is at present Co. Supt. of Monongalia County, and a live school- 
man. He is a graduate of the West Virginia University, and 
will make a worthy successor to Hon. B. L. Butcher, who has 
filled the position so acceptably for almost four years. 


— A young man who entered Harvard Univ. this fall was 
so admirably fitted for college that President Eliot has written 
to the principal of the Denver High School, where the fresh- 
man took his preparatory course, paying a high compliment to 
the instruction given in that school. The principal of the 
school is Mr. J. H. Baker, a graduate of Bates College of the 
class of ’73. 


PERSONALS. 


Groner W. NsAL.—At the last meeting of the Boston Mas- 
ters’ Association, appropriate action was taken in regard to the 
death of Mr. Neal, late master of the Quincy School, and the 
following resolutions were passed. Mr. Neal had made an ex- 
cellent reputation as an efficient master, a good citizen, a wor- 
thy man, and a true friend. His death is sincerely regretted 
by a wide circle of friends, including his former pupils, many 
of whom are now filling responsible positions. 

hereas, Our late beloved associate, George W. Neal, master of the 
Quive School, after a long and painful sickness, bas been removed by 
death from a life-work of eminent usefulness, and from associations in 
which he wasthe center of devoted friendship and the warmest affections: 

Resolved, That in his death we, as an association, in common with the 
community in which he lived and labored, suffer a grievous calamity, and, 
as individuals, a sad personal bereavement, 

Resolved, That we express to the bereaved wife our warmest sympathies 
in this great affliction, and the hope that she will find in the contempla- 
tion of the exalted character of her departed husband some consolation. 

Resolved, That we exhort the son, thus early deprived of a father’s 
guidance, to cherish with ee pride that father’s memory, and to grow 

b virtues. 
yg oy ledge ourselves friends of the widow and the father- 
leas, never to turn a deaf ear to their requests, ever ready to aid and com- 
fort them. 
tender to the teachers and pupils of the Quincy 
Seneal: teens in the loss of so skiltiful a leader, so faithfal a friend. 

Resolved That pies of these resolutions be presented to the widow 

and son of our departed brother, to the teachers of the Quincy School, 


OF EDUCATION. 
Attest,  JAmEs A. PAGE, Secretary. 


Aveustus Morss, A.M.—Many citizens of Hartford, Ct, 


— A gentleman once asked the celebrated Dr. Abernethy if 

he thought the moderate use of snuff would injare the brain. 
” 

** No, sir,’’ was Abernethy’s reply ; for no man with a single 


regret the resignation of this veteran teacher. Rarely do we|ounee of brain would ever thio 
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Schoo! officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns 
are invited to send all items of news that will be of local or general inter 
est. School catalogues, programs, circulars, school rts, newspaper 
articles, etc., are vained as sources of information and opinion. Keep 
THE JOURNAL posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to 
your knowledge. 


State Editor ¥. B. Gauut, So. Pueblo, Colorado. 
CoLorapDo. — Prof. Blount, of the Agi. Coll., has arranged 
and forwarded to the N. O. Exposition a magnificent collection 
of student’s work. The display at the Denver Exposition 
surpassed anything of the kind we ever saw, but many 
marked additions have since been made. Teachers 
who visit the World’s Fair at N. O. should not fail 


to examine the Colorado display. The Ft Collins teachers|,;, 


have a well-selected professional library, as the catalogue sent 
us shows. Good schools will inevitably result when the 
teachers, by reading and thinking, augment their teaching 


power. 

Prin. 8. D. Carroll, of Salida, who recently joined the Colo. 
band of THE JOURNAL family, is proud of the ‘‘ connection,”’ 
and is enthusiastic over the paper. This proves him a wide- 
—_ teacher and progressive leader for his corps of teachers 
to follow. 

Longmont has secured a Presbyterian college for Colorado. 
That enterprising town has donated $25,000 in money and land, 
which the synod has accepted, and will induce the president 
of Board of College Aid to contribute $35,000. Of this amount 
$25,000 will be devoted to buildings, and the balance to en- 
dowment of the president’s chair. 

A Presbyterian college has recently been opened at Del 
Norte. One will soon be started at Salida. The one at Long- 
mont makes the third. 


InpIaANA.—In the selection of the board of directors for the 
State Teachers’ Reading Circle, the president, J. J. Mills, and 
two of the six directors,— Mattie Curl Dennis and J. C. Mac 
pherson,—belong to Richmond. This pointer shows the influ- 
ence that the ‘‘ Quaker City’’ wields educationally. Many of 
the best known educators of Indiana,—Geo. P. Brown, Barna- 
bas C. Hobbs, John Cooper, Hiram Hadley, Jessie H. Brown, 
Eli F. Brown, Joseph Moore, and Lewis Estes, with others that 
might be named, — have been during the past connected with 
her educational interests. 

The board of directors named above have issued an outline 
for a four years’ course of study. The studies are grouped 
under two heads,— professional and general culture. Under 
the first are included Mental Science, Methods of Instruction, 
Teaching as a Science, and The History of Education. Under 
the second, General History, English Literature, or Natural 
Science. ‘I'he work of the fourth year is not yet arranged. It 
looks as though there was too much stress lsid upon profes- 
sional work ; perhaps teachers need that most; but the writer 
has never yet met a really good teacher whose “‘ general cul- 
ture”? was below the “professional.”’ reading circle’”’ 
is a much-needed institution, and it is to be hoped that the 
plan will receive hearty support. ee ¢ 


State Editor, J. N. Decatur, Ill. 

Inurvo1s.— A writer in the Illinois School Journal advises 
the erection of four normal schools in different parts of the 
state, instead of the rebuilding of the Southern Normal Uni- 
versity, burned last winter. e would have these schools 
subsidiary to the State Normal, and a course of study pro- 
vided for them coincident with the first two years’ work of 
the latter. The central location of the State Normal Univer- 
sity favors this plan, but serious objections would be raised 
against its fulfillment from all parts of the state. It has some- 
times been a matter of doubt as to whother the necessary ap- 
propriations would be made by our legislature for the support of 
our normal universities. and the abolishment of one of them 
would make it more difficult for the other to survive, even if 
the proposed normal schools were instituted. Northern Lilinois 
has long desired a state normal institution in that part, and it 
is thought that the next meeting of the General Assembly will 
be a favorable time for obtaining their object, as it may be 
easier to build two state normals than one, since such a bill 
would have the support both of the north and of the south. 

The Ill. Cen. R.R. has arranged for a special teacher's palace 
car excursion to New Orleans, to accommodate the many 
teachers who will find the Christmas vacation the only time 
when it will be possible for them to attend the World’s Expo- 
sition. The plan is to leave Chicago Dec. 23, and arrive at 
New Orleans Christmas morning. 


State Editor, Onton C. Scott, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Iowa.—The State Teachers’ Assoc. will hold ite twenty- 
ninth annual meeting at Des Moines, Dec. 22,23,and24. The 
program gives the following papers and speakers: 
M 4 — Lap Miss L. L. Gassette, Marshalltown; 


.—Address of Welcome, Response, and President's Address. 

Tuesday, a. m.—School Sanitation: (1) Poor Health of Our Girls, Miss 
D. Knight, Oskaloosa; (2) Health of Our Boys, C. H. Gurney, Shenan- 
doab; © Ventilation, D. 8. Wright, Cedar F ; (4) Physical Education, 
C. ©. Clark, Burlington. Voice and Hearing for the Deaf, Miss Mary 
McCowen, Engel wood, Ill. 

Afternoon.— Meeting of the Departments. 

Evening.—The Uncounted Factor, by Prest. E. C. Hewett, Illinois. 
Ballot for election, after address. 

Wednesday , a. m.—Text book Problems: (1) The Publication of Text- 
books by the State, H. J. Bell, Albia; (2) Uniformity of Text-books in 
State, Dan Miller, Newton; (3) Untformity Throughout the County, 8. E. 
Wilson, Clarinda; (4) Against Uniformity, D. W. Washington. 

—Country Schools, Charles F. Wilcutt, Exira ; 
Education, N. Messer, Keokuk. Discussion after each paper. 


County Nor. Depis., Tuesday, p.m.—The Past Year, Hon. J 
Supt. and Nor. 8 +» p.m.—The ear, Hon. J. 
W. Akers; Normal School, M. W. Bartiett, Sedar Falis; Needed Reforms, 
W. M. Welch, Maquoketa; Educational Exhibits, 8. Sturgeon, Garver; 


Duties of the Co, Supt., N. Ww. Boyes, Dubuque; Lan, 6, A. J. Miller, 
H.G. Prest. 


Phe Graded and hk School Dot, Tuesday, p.m.—Graded School 
Work at Madison as A. C. » Grinneil; The American High 
School, W. Doren, West peg remy J. Breckenridge, Decorah; 
Teachers’ Meetings, A. C. Ross, Hampton; The Lack of Boys in Uur Upper 
Grades, Why, and How Remedied,—J. 8B. Young, Davenport. Discussion 
after each paper. 

J. M. De ARMOND, Prest. 

The College and Univ. Dept., Tuesday, p m.—What Preperation should 
Coll Require? H. H. Freer, Mt. Vernon; The Scientific Study of En- 
glish age and Literature, D. F. Call, lowa Oity. 

T. H. MoBRIDs, Sec. 


The Latin Section will meet on call on the afternoon of Tuesday, Dec. 23. 
H. H. SmEERLEY, Prest. of Assoc. 

Co. Supt. Faller, of Hardin Co., was presented by the 
teachers with a gold watch at the close of his institute. —— W. 
H. Mace is the supt. of the McGregor public schools. His en- 
tire corps of teachers has been educated either in normal 
schools or colleges.—— Eastern Iowa Normal School is flourish- 
ing under the able management of Prof. E.R Eldridge, its 
founder. —— Mrs, C. W. Taylor, now of Fresno,;Cal., taught 
the first school in Cerro Gordo County.—— Muscatine employs 
thirty-seven teachers. With the $100 worth of apparatus 
recently added, the school stock is worth about $900.—— Co. 
Supt. Chandler’s Civil Government of Iowa is meeting with 
much favor. 

The *‘ lowa Round Table,’’ composed of the superintendents 
of the principal schools in the state, met in Cedar Rapids Oct. 
17, he object of the organization is to learn from each 
other’s study and experience the best and newest methods. 
Each member is assigned a topic upon which he is to collect 
and arrange matter and report at the meeting. Discussion 
follows the report. The subjects of Reading and Language en- 
gaged their attention at the last meeting. 

Supt. Akers is working hard on the educational exhibit for 
New Orleans. Some of the schools of the state are prepar- 
ing the work of a single day or recitation in all the grades on 
one branch, thus showing what was done on that day in that 
branch throughout the schools. ——Prof. Hamill, of the Chicago 
School of Elocation, has been instructing the West Des Moines 
High School pupils, and aided them in a highly creditable pub- 
lic entertainment. —— Dr. Thomas Blaeslee, late of Yale, has 
been engaged as professor of mathematics and astronomy in 
the University of Des Moines, of which Colonel Abernethy is 
dean.——Mrs,. Co). Pattee, matron of the State Normal Schoo! 
at Cedar Falls, died recently.——Mr. L. F. Andrews bas been 
appointed to prepare the exhibit of the State Board of Health 
for the sanitary department at the World’s Fair, New Orleans. 


State Editor, A. 8. OLIN, Jola, Kan. 
Kansas.—The present Legislature will have a strong pres- 
sure brought to bear upon it in favor of state uniformity in 
school-books. There is a wide-spread feeling of opposition to 
the present plan of adoption, and it is likely that the Legis- 
lature will make some material change in the present law on 
the subject. 

State Editor,O. Wuitman, Red Wing, Minn. 
Minnesota.—Prof. Curtis of Stillwater has adopted a very 
excellent plan of giving a little time each school-day, in the 
higher grades of his schools, to the discussion of the various 
topics of public interest throughout the world. ——Miss Sarah 
E. Sprague, institute instructor and normal method teacher, 
is now giving her attention to the training of teachers in such 
schools of the state as may desire her services. ——The pupils 
in the public schools of St. Paul are drilled now-a-days to secure 
discipline in case of fire.——The biennial report of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is nearly completed, and 
will be given to the printer in afewdays. A summary of some 
of the important tables is given below: 


1883, 1884, 
Pupils enrolled in the public schools entitled to 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— Two car loads of material has just gone from Maine to 
the New Orleans Exhibit. Portland has contributed between 
thirty and forty volumes of photographic views of school- 
buildings, together with the working-plans of her new school- 
houses. Lewiston has also contributed school work to this 
exhibition. . 

— The second annual meeting of Franklin Co, Educational 
Assoc., held in the hall of the May School at Strong, Nov. 14 
and 15, was a most successful and profitable meeting, indicating 
prosperity and a great advance in educational interests. The 
following papers were presented : What Should be Taught in 
District Schools ? by O S. Norton; Written Examinations in 
Ungraded Schools, W. Harper; Inspection and Examination of 
Schools, State Supt. N. A. Luce; English Language at Home 
and at School, Julia H. May ; Language in Common Schools, 
State Supt. Luce ; Teachers’ Daily Preparation, Mrs. H. B. C, 
Beedy; Miss A. M. Pinkham (a teaching exer- 
cise with a class from the Farmington State Norma! School) ; 
the Teachers’ Rights and Duties, I. C. Phillips; Creating an 
Interest, H. H, Bailey. 

These practical subjects were discussed with great interest. 
The papers in general showed careful preparation, and seemed 
to be highly appreciated by the younger teachers. The ques- 
tion-box was liberally patronized, and furnished considerable 
employment for State-Supt. Luce, Prin. Parington of the Farm- 
ington Normal School, and others. Supervisor J. A. Norton, 
of Avon, was elected president for the ensaing year, and Miss 
Crosby of Phillips, secretary. Resolutions were adopted re- 
questing the next Legislature to make a permanent appropri- 
alion for the expenses of the county institutes, and to enact 
that teachers shall not forfeit pay by their attendance. The 
Assoc. was royally entertained by the good people of Strong. 

— The annual meeting of the West Oxford Assoc. was held 
at Lovell, Friday and Saturday, Nov. 7and 8. A large num- 
ber of teachers and others interested in school work were pres- 
ent. The first paper presented was by Miss Anna Barrows, 
of Fryeburg, on ‘‘ Temperance [nstruction in Public Schools,’’ 
Miss Barrows took strong ground in favor of making temper- 
ance one of the studies in the public schools, claiming that it 
is of more importance than many of the branches already 
taught. Quite a lively discussion followed this paper. Mr, 
Powers said . Coleman’s book was placed in the hand of 
every teacher in the Fryeburg schools, and he believed the 
best results would follow. Albert F. Richardson read a paper 
on the “‘ True Success in Teaching.’? The teacher should be 
above the pupils not only intellectually, but morally and spirit- 
ually. The teacher should be free from conceit, should have 
good sense and judgment, be willing to work, and should not 
only be above reproach, but above suspicion; should have true 
politeness ; should act himself, not attempt to imitate any 
other. Miss Katherine F. Stone, preceptress in Fryeburg 
Acad., read a paper upon the subject of ‘‘ The Teacher’s Prep- 
aration.” 

— The Oxford Co, Teachers’ Assoc. held a two days’ session 
at Norway, Friday and Saturday, Nov. 14 and 15. Friday 
forenoon Prof. W. W. Mayo, of Hebron, read an essay on 
‘* What should be Taught in District Schools.”” Prof. John- 
son read a paper on ‘Natural Sciences in the Common 
Schools.”” The discussion on ‘‘ Temperance Instruction in 
Schools’? "was opened by Rev. Mr. Pillsbury, followed by 
Messrs. Roberts, Andrews, Johnson, and Brooks. Supt. 
Luce also spoke on the same subject. The question: ‘‘ What 
is the Best Method of Teaching Composition in High Schools,’’ 
was discussed by Mr. Luce. Saturday forenoon, Prof. R. J. 
Everett and Mr. W. M. Brooks read papers, followed by a gen- 
eral discussion of each, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— The literary societies in McGaw Normal Inst. lately 
united in a political entertainment Republicanism, Democ- 
racy, Prohibition, and Universal Suffrage, were each repre- 
sented by three speakers; viz., an esssy on its principles, 
an essay on its candidates, and a declamation, An “ inde- 
pendent” paper, edited by one of the young ladies, gave an 
— for other students to ventilate their opinions. 

he stimulus of the occasion led to a thorough and energetic 
preparation. The main school-room was crowded to its ut- 
most capacity, and a handsome sum netted for the library. 

— The New Hampton Literary Institution has a faculty 
numbering ten, and registers in the last annual catalogue 215 
students in the Literary Department, 134 in the Commercial, 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S 


TEXT-BOOKS IN 


Apply to 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
Penn. Educational Bureau, 


Average daily attendance during the year........ 87,239 92,048 100,637 MASSACHUSETTS. 
‘eachers employed : aan — In accordance with an order issued by the State Board 
Average monthly wages: Males - «+ $3660 $39.00 g40.00/0f Ed., the school supts. of Massachusetts were invited to 
Females........s..0++.. 28.50 29.00 30.00! meet at the rooms of the School Com. in Boston, on Friday, 
WANTED, WANTED, 


A first class man to teach Vocal and Instrumental | In a first class Military Academy, a teacher of French 
Music in a Western Schoo! of 450 pupils, Married man|and some English Branches, and able to fit boys for 


Science, History, Mathematics, French, German, &C. | “Goon mises 


I1@™ Descriptive Catalogue of above sent free on application. 
486 HENRY HOLT & CO., New Yorx Ciry,. 496 a 


college, in Latin and Greek. The applicant must be a 
graduate from college, single, with several years suc- 
cessfal experience, a superior disciplinarian, (a military 
Allentown, Pa, |™an preferred), about 30 years of age, good size and 
height, and of good presence. Apply immediately to 


The judgment of the 
best teachers in near- 


| A REVOLUTION ea 


secord as in favor of Lethrop’s Pepular illas- 


Teiery, bUreau Of Education 


NEW-ENGLAND 


A Very Unique and Attractive 


HOLIDAY GIFT,|_“ 


CROWELL’S 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley &t., Boston, Mass, 


trated and Educational Magazines, Wide 
Awake, Our Littl Men and Wemens, and 
Babyland, as constituting the very best obtainable 
matter for 


| IN SCHOOL READING. | 


which these 
magazines are being introduced in place of the old- 
fashioned readiog-books, or for supplementary read- 
ing, is a matter of astonishment even to the pablishers. 
Specimen copies sent free for examination Addzess, 
D. LOTHROP, & Co., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED. 
norma! graduate, with experience in 
ug agomen - C. ALLING, 9 
Bt., Chicago, LiL, “Me 


Can supply Boarding Schools, (or fami- 
lies) with matrons and housekeepers ; ladies 
traveling or at home, with companions and 
assistants ; and every grade of school with 
excellent teachers. A lady of culture and 
experience, would accept a pleasant home 
as full compensation for three hours service 
in teaching. Apply immediately to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. Bureau of Education, 
* 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


IN ALLIGATOR LEATHER BINDING, 
Cushion Covers, 

ONGFELLOW (Early Poems), Whitti Early 
L Poems), Lucile, Tennyson, eo of the ee, 
pen Byron, Moore, Sco.t, 82 vols., at $3.00 

For sale by ali Booksellers, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Co., 


URY. 


fend us the introduction price for Maury’s Geog- 
raphies. They are now enjoying remarkable success 
and popularity ; but if you should not like them you 
may send them back at our expense and your money 
will be returned. 


Blementary, . . 54 
Revised Physical, . . . 120 


The Maury Pamphlet sent to all who ask for it. 


WM. WARE & CO., 
496 47 Franklin &t., Boston. 
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Nov. 21, for the purpose of d 
maintaining evening schools. The sessions lasted through 
the day, and important topics relating to evening schools 
were considered, Addresses were made by Mr. Carrigan of 
Boston (who presided at the meetings), Supts. Daniels of 
Brookline, Whittemore of Waltham, Connell of Fall River, 
Hatch of Milford, Waterman of Taunton, Cogswell of Cam- 
bridge, Harrington of New Bedford. Bruce of Lynn, Marble of 
Worcester, Connolly of Lowell, and B. F. Tweed of Boston. 

The following resolution w:s adopted: ° 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting of Superintendents of 

ools that the Senate bill f 

It was subsequently voted that a copy be sent to each of the 

en adjourn meet early in Janu 
See. of the State Board of Ed. 

We hope to refer to the meetin ain, but have not space 
at this time to make a more extended report of it. of 

— Mr. X D. Tingley, who was for some time secretary of 
the R. L. Institute, has resigned his position in consequence of 
his field of labor being changed to Gloucester, Mass. 

— Miss Esther Hamilton, a Newport teacher, has resigned 
to become a teacher in one of the public schools of Boston. 
She is very highly esteemed in Newport. 


RHODE ISLAND. © 


— The kindergarten work is growing in usefulness and in 
public appreciation everywhere. In Providence a ‘ Free 
Kindergarten Assoc.”’ has lately been organized. The Provi- 
dence Journal says: ‘‘ The persons who have initiated this 
movement are mén and women whose names would be recog- 
nized at once as among our most capable, most philanthrophic, 
and most distinguished citizens.”’ Its president is Mrs. M. B. 
1. Goddard, Among its vice-presidents are Gen. Morgan of 
the Normal School, Prof. Lincoln of Brown Univ., and Mayor 
Doyle. Mrs. Aiden has conducted for several years past an 
admirable kindergarten. in which she has instructed a class of 
of the best children of the city. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— A paper upon “Busy Work in Schools’? was read, Nov. 
10, before the teachers of Norwich by Miss Luddington, of the 
Model School at New Britain. The full attendance showed 
the increasing popularity of the series of educational addresses 
which Supt. Bishop has arranged for the profit and help of his 
teachers. The next address in the series will be given early 
in December, in all probability by Prin. A. P. Somes, of Dan- 
ielsonville, 

— A convention of the teachers of New London and Wind- 
ham counties was held in New London, Nov. 14. Miss F. E. 
Fellows, of Norwich, read a paper upon ‘*‘ Numbers,’”’ subse- 
quently illustrating her methods by a ciass drill, which was the 
perfection of accuracy, rapidity, and conciseness. Miss E. A. 
Fanuing, of Norwich, read a brief introductory paper, setting 
forth the aims of school reading. Miss Gaffney, of Danielson- 


the best methods of 


successful experience in teaching second reader grades. An 
address upon teaching writing was given, with blackboard 
illustrations, by Mr. C. B. Jennings. 

A pleasant feature of the meeting was the hospitality with 
which the visitors were entertained, the New London teachers 
having provided a bountiful collation for the occasion; and to 
further increase the pleasure of the afternoon, an entertaining 
re roan was given by Mr. Bush, a local musician of much 

The following officers of the Assoc. have been appointed for 
the ensuing half year: Prest, — Mr. G. H. Tracy, Colchester. 
Sec. and Treas.—Mr. Fergnson, Putnam. Ex. Com.—Mr. A. 
Williams, Norwich ; Mr. C. B, Jennings, New London; Miss 
Martin, Willimantic ; Miss Gaffney, Danielsonville; Mrs. M. 
R. H. Stayner, New London. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Wide Awake, published by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, is to have 
& series of art papers from Mrs. Sarah Whitman.) 
— The Pansy, published by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, at $1,00 a year 
10 cents, single number, for November, is full of charming pictures and 
rable reading for the young. Edited by Mrs. G. R. Alden (Pansy). 


— The Westminster Review (quarterly) for October, 1884, published by 
Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 1104 Walnut street, Philadelphia, at $3.00 
a year, 90 cents single numbers, is now ready. It contains seven abie ar. 
ticles on Independent Section, containing an exbaustive discussion on the 
Non-contagiousness, Causation, and Scientific Treatment of Chclera, A 
timely contribution, and notices of contemporary literatare on all subjects. 


— The American edition of Cassell’s Family Magazine, published by 
Cassell & Co., New York, for December, is now ready; price $1.50 a year, 
15 cents monthly. It has a good variety of interesting articles, beautifully 
illustrated. This volume completes Vol. I. of the new series. In the next 
volume will be found a new department, and a very aseful feature in 
magazine literature, to be known as “* Our Model Reading Club.” 


— The Popular Science Monthly, conducted by E. L. and W. J. You- 
mans, and published by D. Appleton & Co., New York, at $5.00 a year, 50 
cents single numbers, for December, is a number of unusual interest. 
The leading article is by Prof. Wm. F. Allen, of Madison, Wis., on ** The 
Reformation in Time keeping”; “‘ School Culture of the Observing Fac- 
ulties, by J. O. Gloshaw, is of special value to our readers. It has a bio- 
graphical sketch of Edward B. Taylor, with portrait, The Editor’s Table 
contains an article on the “ Science of School Management,’ which 
provoke criticism. 


— The Atlantic Monthly (December number), published by Houghton, 
Miffiln & Co., Boston, at $400 a year, 35 cents a single number, has the 
following articles of interest: “in War Time” (XXIII, XXIV.) by 8. 
Weir Mitchell; ‘‘ Over the Andes,” by Stuart Chisholm; ‘‘ Francois Cop 

:’ by Frank T. Marzials; ‘‘ Penelope’s Suitors,” by Edwin Lassetter 
ynoner; ‘‘Two Harveste,” by Helen Jackson; “ The Lakes of Upper 
—. (LV.); “ Combination Novels,” by George Parsons Lothrop; “ These 
are Your Brothers,’’ by Alice Thorne Miller; ** Among the Redwoods, by 


Flirtation,” by enio Litchfield; “‘Canada and the British 
Fy el by Edward Stanwood; The Contributors’ Club; Books of 
Month, 
— The International News Company, New York, are the American 
ts for the Nineteenth Century, a monthly review edited by James 
nowles, and the Contemporary Review ; price each, half-acrown. The 
November (1884) numbers are now yet and contain papers by the most 
eminent English writers. Of special interest to educators is “ Over-Pres- 
sure,” by Sydney Buxton, M.P. It isan exhaustive discussion of the ques- 
tion of over-work in the elementary schools. This article is found in the 


ville, gave an excellent and practical class drill in primary 


reading; and Miss A. E. Fellows, of Norwich, recounted hee! 


E. R. Sill; * Poe’s Legendary Years,” by G. E. Woodberry; “ An Amer. | 
Grace D 


Nineteenth Century. In the porary is an able paper on 


“ Contemporary Life and Thought in Germany”; also one on “ Physics,”’ 
by Professor Garnett. The English editions of the reviews are in octavo 
form, in large, open type. 


with one on “ Ngee in English 


published by Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 1104 
phi price $1.50, the first and only magazine in 
the world, devoted to Shakespearian literature, enters upon its second 
year in November, 1834, with the most flattering assurances of permanent 
success. kespeariana is specially designed to extend the influence of 
Shakespeare as a popular educator, and to stimulate the study of his works 
in our colleges and institutions of learning. The latest results of all 
schools of contemporary Shakespearian criticism are to be found in its 
pages, while its educational essays are of the greatest practical importance 
to the teacher. Its special departments are ‘‘ The College Department,” 
with fall reports of the more valuable lectures delivered in the colleges 
of Europeand America; “ Notes and Queries ;” “ Shakespeare Societies;" 
“ The Drama;” “ Reviews,” containing criticisms upon recent Shakes- 
pearian publications; ‘‘ The Contributors’ Table;’’ The Eclectic De 
ment,”’—extracts from important articles appearing in other magazines. 
Thus including within its scope all departments of Shakespearian thought 
and study, Shakespeariana appeals to the teacher and the student of gen- 
eral literature, history, and peology and also to all who would observe 
the constantly widening influence of Shakespeare as a factor in the edu- 
cation of our youth. 


— Harper's agasine for December, 1884, is a brilliant Christmas hol- 
iday number, with contributions from George William Curtis, W. D. 
Howells, Charles Dudley Warner, E. C. Stedman, R. H. Stoddard, Wil- 
liam Black, Geo. H. Boughton, Hugh Conway, E. P. Roe, Saxe Holm, F. 
D. Millet, John Esten Cooke, Dr. Thomas Dunn English, Margaret Sang- 
ster, and Helen Gray Cone. It contains nearly tea | illustrations from 
drawings by Boughton, Barnard, Weguelin, Green, Parsons, Small, and 
Paget, of London; and by such American artists as Abbey, Dielman, Mil- 
let, Gibson, Pyle, Reinhart, Frost, Graham, Fenn, and Fredericks, Four- 
teen of the illustrations are full pages, and of these six, including the 
frontispiece, are printed separately on plate popes. Excepting the Easy 
Chair, and three or four poems, every one of the twenty five contributions 
to the number is illustrated. There are two fine full page engravings by 
Closson,—the frontispiece from Dr. Hoffman’s painting, The Boy Jesus 
in the Temple,” and Titian’s “ Flora.”’ Especially admirable are the 


will | dozen drawings by Abbey, illustrating the first scene in She Stoops to 


Conquer, and Alfred Parsons’ full-page illustration of Wordsworth’s son- 
net, * Clouds Lingering Yet.”” Franklin Square, New York: & 
Bros. Price, $4 00 a year; single numbers, 35 cents. 


—_ incott’s Magazme for December, published J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., Philadelphia, at $3.00 a year, 25 cents single numbers, contains sev- 
eral articles which will be read with pleasure and profit. “ A Visit to 
Naples,” by Theodore Child, depicts the aspect of that city just previous 
to the outbreak of Cholera. Charles B. Todd gives the most vivid and 
exhaustive account that has yet appeared of the oil region of Pennsylva- 
nia. “Edmund Kirke” concludes his interesting narrative of a winter 
journey on the French Broad in North Carolina. Among the lighter ar- 
ticles in the number are, “ The Philosopby and Art of Dancing,’’ by Nor- 
man Pearson; “ A Western Industry,” by M. H. Catherwood; and “ Why 
Not an American Punch?” by E. G. Reynolds. “ Félicie’s Reception,” 
by Kate Putnam Osgood; and ‘ Somehow,” by Mary Bigelow Francis, are 
capital short stories; and Miss Tincker’s “ Aurora” is carried forward 
with the same interest and beauty of style that have marked the previous 
instalments. Among the attractions promised for the coming year, par- 
ticular attention is called to a serial entitled ‘‘ On This Side,” by F. C. 
Baylor, recounting the experiences of an English baronet and his party 
during a tour in the United States. 


Extraordinary Offer! | *- 


Author of ‘‘ Science of Klooution,’’ 
The CORRESPONDEROB UNIVERSITY JOUBNAL, | roqcnes the only true elements and principles of VooaL 


EAMIAtL 


1000 WAYS OF 1000 RS, 
WEDGWOOD’S TOPIOAL ANALYSIS, 


8, R. WINCHELL & CO, setroporrn cnicag, 


GRUBE’S METHOD IN PRIMARY ARITHMETIO, § 30 
ACHE 


SCROFULA. 


A girl in my cushy has been cured of constitutional 
scrofula by the use of Swift’s Specific. 
J.O. MODANIBL. Allatoona, Ga, 


Chicago, Ill., organ of the new UNiveRsrry, will be _ EXPRESSION,—the elements which God employsandthe| pyiMARY FRIDAYS, New Edition, 25 


‘. is tleman is father of the Governor of Ga.) 
sent for six months’ trial, half price, 60 cts. Sample principies which He illustrates wherever in the voices | OROUKER’S LESSONS ON COLOR 


Vanderbilt’s millions could not buy from me what 


copy for postage. Objects: Popular educution, sel/- 
help, home culture. Brilliant list of contributors. W. 
N. HAILMAN edits Kindergarten Dept. Teachers, stu- 
dents, read it and Grow. 484 az 


Education in the South, 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 


In Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston. 


lll, THE REVIVAL OF THE HIGHER EDUOA- 
TION, Nov. 29, Saturday, 11 A. M. 


IV. THE PEOPLE’S COMMON SCHOOL, 
Dec, 6, Saturday, 11 A. M. 


VY. THE NEW SOUTH AND THE NATION. 
Dec, 13, A.M, 


Price of Tickets for the Course, $1.00. 
Single Tickets, . « 25 ots. 


a For tickets, address or call on A, P. GREEN, 16 
Hawley 8t., Boston. 490 


AN ACCOMPLISHED TEACHER 


Of Vocal Music, educated in Boston under the instruc- 
tion of Prof. H. E. Holt, is ready for an engagement to 
teach in the public schools, or elsewhere. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E, Bureau of Education, 
494 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE, 


For five years, in a western town of 20,000 people, and 
nine railroads, — to an experienced person, a boarding 
or day school which has annually had over 200 students 
for eight years. Lessee must buy furniture, $2500 ; 
annual rental, $1500, Income over expenses has been 
from $3000 to $4000. Utter failure of health the cause 
of leasing. Address M. L. EARHART 
492 d 306 West 7th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


TEACHERS WANTED. for ares 


Music, 17 for German; 1 f. of Chemistry ‘at $2,000 
Re annum); 6 Primary, 20 Intermediate, and 9 Hig 
hool Assistants, 8 Principals, 2 Superintendents. 
AMERICAN TEAQOHERS’ BUREAU, St. Louis, Mo. 


of nature He expresses thought and feeling,—the ele- 
ments and principles which all good readers and speak- 
ers, actors and orators observe, whether they are con- 
scious of it or not,—the elements and principles which, 
if carefully studied and correctly practiced, will in 
every case give excellence to expression. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OPENS TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 1885, 
fora TWO MONTHS COURSE, at 159 22d 8t., Chicago, Ill, 


RICHARDSON’S GRADED LANG. EXEROISES, each 10 
FAIRBANK’S SCHOOL SONGS, four grades, each 10! 
TONIO SOL-FA MUSIO COURSK FOR SUOHOOLS, each 15 
TONIO SOL-FA MANUAL FOR TKEAOHKRS, Partl., 40 
BATUGELLOB’S BOUQUET OF SONG, Tonle Sol-fa, 25 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 
HEARNE’S YOUNC FOLKS’ WEEKLY. 
The Handsomest Child’s Paper Published. 
Price, $1.25 a year. 
Every Subscriber receives a Premium. 


G@ See our club-list, page 338. 


Send 2 cent stamp for sample copy. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 178 Breadecs, N. Y. 


PRIZES FOR 


The publishers of The School Supplement purpose 
issuing a new book on the subject of Arithmetic,to offer 
as a premium with their paper. Rather than pay an 
individual author a sum of money to prepare such a 
book as they require. the publishers have divided the 
sum,— Six Hundred Dollars, —which they have decided 
to offer,—into One Hundred and Twenty Prizes, ar- 
ran in elght groups of $75each. To correspon 
with these yl ge of prizes, they have divided the 
whole subject o: thmetic into the following eight 
departments: 

. Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, 

2. Factora, Multiples, , Decimals, 

3. Dedominate numbers. 

4. Practical Measurements. 

5. Percentage, Trade Discount, Profit and Loss, Com- 

mission and Brokerage. 

6. Tntesest, poate Payments, True and Bank Dis- 

count, Stocks. 

7. Insasanes, Taxes, Exchange, Proportion, Part- 

nership. 

8. Miscellaneous Practical Exercises and Problems. 

Each group of prizes the publishers have subdivided 
as follows: Five first prizes of $10 each; five second 
prizes of $3 each; and five third prizes of g2each. All 
teachers and students may compete for these prizes 
upon toe following conditions : 

Each must send to the publishers, as early as pos- 
sible, a setof ten examples in Arithmetic based upon 
the work included in some one of the eight depart- 
ments already named. The correct answers (not sola- 


h | tions) to the ten examples must aiso be given. The ex- 


amples need not necessarily cover the whole work of 
the department. Each competitor may enter for prizes 
in as | departments as he chooses. but no One “yd 


d P.O. Order or Bank Draft to the winners, on the sec 


ARITHMETIC. 


School Supplement for one year. A copy of the Arith- 
metic wil mailed FREE to every subscriber on the 
second day of February, 1885. The latest date for re- 
ceiving sets of examples in departments 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
will be January 5th, 1885, and in departments 5,6 7, 
and 8, the latest date wiil be January 10th, 1885. The 
One Hundred and Twenty Prizes will be mailed by 


ond day of Februazy, 1885. Thecomnlete results of the 
competition will be published in The Supplement. Any 
further explanation or information necessary will bo 
sent cheerfully npon application. 

The School Supplement is, without any exception, 
the best school paper published. Though its publica 
tion was commenced less than a year ago, its fame has 
already spread from California to Newfoundiand, and 
from British Columbia to Florida. Its subscribers rep- 
resent every State and Province. The Supplement is 
an Educational Journal on an entirely new pian. lt is 
profusely illustrated, and contains leseons in all the 
school subjects. The current numbers contain biogra- 

hies of noted authors and statesmen, with large, beau 
engraved portraits; short stories for the school. 
room ; interesting sketches ; maps and illustrations; 
readings and recitations; lessons in practical arithme 
tic and grammar; hundreds of sentences for correction; 
illustrated lessons in astronomy, standard time, corres- 

ndence, mensuration, and railroad geography; anec- 

ls; prize com ons for pupils’ work, 
= ‘miscellaneous articles. le copies will be 
mailed to those who have not seen paper, for Eight 
Cents in stamps. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


0 Swift's Specific has done for me, It cured me of scrof- 


ula of 15 years standing. 
Mars. ELIZABETH BAKER, Acworth, Ga. 
SNATCHED FROM THE GRAVE.—I was brought 
to death’s door by a combination of eczema and ery- 
sipelas, from which I have suffered for three years, 
as treated by several physicians with iodide potas- 
sium, which seemed to feed the disease. I have been 
cured sound and well by the use of Swift's Specific, 
Mrs. SABAH E. TURNER, Humboldt, Tenn. 
Swift's Specific is entirely vegetable, Treatise on 
Blo.d and Skin Dissases led free, 
THE Swirr Spxoiric Co., Drawer 8, Atlanta, Ga., 
or 159 W. 23d 8t., New York. 


Without a Peer! 
THE CHORAL UNION. 


By Dr. H. R. PALMER. 


Dr. PALMER’S success in the large classes organized 
in New York and Brooklyn, known as the CHURCH 
CHORAL UNION, numbering over 6000 adults, has been 
achieved by methods which are fully demonstrated in 
this new work. 

Teachers and conductors of conventions can do better 
and more satisfactory work with THs CHORAL UNION 
than with any book now on the market. 


One teacher has already used 1500 copies this sea- 
son, and says he will use many more. 


THE CHORAL UNION has a carefully 
pared Junior and Senior Grade, and an Ad- 
vanced Singers’ Department, embracing Glees, 
Choruses, etc., of a high order, 176 pages in all. 


THE CHORAL UNION is gotten up in asu- 
perior manner, and offered at a low price. 


60 cts. per Oopy by Mail; $6 00 per doz. by Express. 
Specimen pages free. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


488 76 E. Ninth St,, NEW YORK. 
cow tf Si Bandoiph St., CHICAGO. 


4 petitor will be awarded prizes in more than five 
The publishers will continue to mail a new book Free 
Christmas Packa @ Free ! Pethe Prizes willbe Awarded for the fifteen best.sets ia to all their subscribers on the firet day of February of School Room Wall Maps 
a each department. The arbitrators will take into con- each year. A few hun copies of their 1884 book still 
sideration the originality and practical character of the re onband. Itis ah Education Manual, and it con- . 


Our New Christmas Pack contains all the following 
‘useful presents for the Holidays: 1 Nice P 
size 844 x 644 inches; 1 Chromo Picture, with Easel, a pretty 
Mantel ornament; 50 Decalcomanie or Transfer Pictures, in neat 
album; 4 very handsome Christmas Cards; Buckner’s Musical 
Chart, a complete seif-instructor for the Piano or Organ; Fine 
Portraits of George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham 
Lincoin and James A. Garfield; 20 new and Popular Songs; 10 
new Parlor Games; 9 Parlor Tableaux; 73 Good Cooking and 
other Receipts. Special Offer: Upon receipt of Twenty- 
five Centa in postage stamps we with send our large 16-page, 
‘column illustrated Literary and Family paper, The Fire- 

© at Home, for Three Montha, and the above valuable 
kage Free, by mail post-paid. This liberal offer is made to 
Dtroduce our paper into new homes, Satisfaction guaranteed or 
= refunded. For $1.00 we will send five subscriptions and 
ve Christmas Packages. Please mention this pone. Address, 
&. H. MOORE & C0., 27 Park Place, New York. 


The Journal Club - List sent 


page 338 of this Numbers, 


examples, ons adaptation to public, gram- 
mar, and b echool work. 

The Three Hundred sets of examples which the arbi- 
trators consider the best will be published in book- 
form. Each set will be printed complcte, and the 
name of the compiler will be inserted with it. To- 

ther with the Three Thousand Examples secured 
n this way, the book will contain an entirely new and 
novel treatment of the whole subject of Arithmetic. 
The printing and the binding will be the best that mod- 
ern workmansbip can turn out. 

Kvery person who sends a set of examples must send 
therewith One Dollar as his or her subscription to The 


tains over.2,000 questions and exercises in all the com- 
mon and high branches. This is a very valuable 
book, many thousand having been disposed of 
ted an and. 
until the stock is 


ary 1885, and The School Supplement for one year,— 
a 


stamps with your one dollar 
Examination Manual. 


Mail all letters to either one 


EATON, GIBSON & 00., Educational Publishers, ,, 


BurraLo, N. Y. 


The SUPPLEMENT and premium books are mailed from both places, 


paper.) 


of the following addresses : 
EATON, GIBSON & 00., Educational Publishers, 
Toronto, Can. 


h 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 


416 15 Bromécid St., Boston, 


| — The North American Review, edited by Allen Thorndike Rice, pub- ve 
| lished at 30 Lafa:ette Place, New York City, for December, has, for a 7 
leading article, *‘ Labor and Capital before the Law.’ by Jadge T. M. 
| Cooley, of Michigan. To the same number William K. Ackerman con- 
| tributes some suggestive “‘ Notes on Railway Management”; Dr, Schiie- 
}mann told what he found in his excavations of the ruins of Tiryns, in 
Southern Greece; and Principal Shairp supplements his scholarly article 
| Poetry.” The other articles in the 
Lords,” A George Ticknor Curtis, and “ Responsibility for State ~ 3 
uery,’ by John F. Hume, Yearly subscription, $5.00; single number, 
cents. 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
Those, then, who subscribe at once, whether 
for the Arithmetic Prizes or not, will receive one boo | | 
return mai}, one book on the second day of Febru- | 
| 
— 
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HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
Title. Author Publisher. ‘ 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife. . - + Hawthorne James R Osgood & Co, Bost 5 00 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Florida for Tourists. New ed... ; ; Barbour D Appleton & Co, N ¥ 1 50 
Elements of English Speech. . ‘ + Choate “ 1 00 
Principles of Political Economy. . Mill ss 3 50 
Christmas Selections for 1884. John Church & Co, Cin 05 
Upham & Gor Bost 3 00 
ve mi . . . es, am Doe 
Fords, H. & Hulbert, NY. 1 25 By ANNA C. LYNCH BOTTA. 
py 
ou . rmou ar r ros, 
Egypt in History. f ‘ Pig gt Pattérson H L Hastings, Boston 15| A new edition, revised and brought down to date, with full index. 590 pages, 16mo, $200, 
Dark Days. e Conway Henry Holt &Co,NY 25; 100 
An American Politician. ° . . . Crawford Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 1 25 
gy RE “ “ 2 00 to8 00 Every teacher of Literature should own a copy of this book. 
orks. ouse . . 

Enchirdion of J.B Lippincott & Co, Phila 00 CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Christmas tas Tree Land. ees ee Molesworth Macmillan & Oo, NY 1 25 Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greck without a Teacher. 

The Young Traveller. . ° ° . - Ballantyne Thos Nelson & Sons, N ¥ 1 60 hers ho wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Ante 
The Huguenots. Flayer 1 2% ot C give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their week 
On the Banks of the Amazon. . Kingston ed 1 25| word, in English. The Emterlimears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 
John Rantoal. 7 ion James R Osgood & Co, Bost 1 50 th SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Atheism in Physiology. ° ° . ed Roberts Bros, Boston 2 00 
GP Putnam'sSons,NY 5 00 P hvsiolo 4 ical “Charts of Life. 
ocution . . . an 

Criticism of the Critical Philosophy. . McOosh Chas Scribner's Sous,N'Y 50 RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


Send for Circular. CARROLL W. CLARBGM, 4gt., 22 Franklin S¢., Boston. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A Great Sufferer from Debility, Nervous- 
ness, Loss of Sleep and Appetite, Re- 
stored to Health by Compound Oxygen. 


The following, written for publication by 
W. G. P. Brinckloe, of Hulmevilie, Pa., editor 
and publisher of the Odd Fellows’ Journal 

ves that gentleman’s happy experience with 


pound Oxygen: 

“In the spring of 1881 my health began to fail, so that 
I became a great sufferer from debility, nervousness, 
and loss of sleep and appetite. After trying several 
remedies and continuing to weaker, I almost in 
despair up the hope of living. To add to my suf 
f » in October of the same year I was afflicted with 
a severe cold which seemed to induve congestion of the 
liver and kidneys, threatened paralysis of the right 
side. The prescribed remedies aggravated, rather than 
allayed, the 

“ About the first of November I heard of Compound 
Oxygen and was induced to it. At this time J wus 
losing about half a gill of oF I could not 
sleep soundly, very le appetite, a very flighty 


In less than two weeks after the Compound 
Oxygen, I was like a new person. he bleeding had 
stopped entirely, my appetite became healthy, my sleep 
improved,and my memory became good and steady. 
1 have continued its use until the present time, Septem- 
ber ist, 1883, enjoying good health, excellent spirits, 
and improved powers of endurance, both mentally and 
physically. 

‘There have also been a numberof wonderful re- 
sults that have come within my observation from the 
use of Compound Oxygen.”’ 

A “ Treatise on Compound Ozygen,”’ con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and 
a large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
etc., and a wide range of chronic diseases, sent 

Address Drs. STankuy & 1109 


Sree. 
and 1111 Girard St, Philadelphia, 


Mxssrs. Porter & Coarss, Philadelphia, 
have now ready two new holiday books,—Lady 
Clare, by Alfred Tennyson, with 22 illustra- 
tions by Fredericks, Perkins, Schell, Garrett, 
Chureh, and Fen; From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains, by Bishop Heber, with 20 illustra- 
tions by Frederick Lebell; both in illuminated 
covers, gilt edges. The illustrations of the two 
books are admirably adapted for gift-books. 


J.B. Lippincott & Co., 715 and 717 Mar- 
ket Street, Philadelphia, have published a very 
attractive Bulletin of I\lustrated Books for the 
season. Prominent among thelr new books 
for 1884 are: 


Young Folks’ Idea; a story. By Uncle Lawrence, 
author of Young Folks’ Whys and Wherefores. Royal 
octavo; extra cloth, gilt. $200. 

Our Young Folks’ Josephus. The Antiquities of the 
Jeowsand the Jewish Warsof Flavius Josephus. Edited 
by William Shepard. Lilustrated; 8vo; extra cloth, 
gilt. $2.50. 

The Enchiridion of Wit. The Beet Specimens of En- 
glish Conversational Wit. Small quarto, extra cloth. 
$1.50. 

Gr@t Truths by Great Authors. A Dictionary of 
Aids to Kefiection, Quotations of Maxims, Metapbors, 
Countels, Cautions, Aphorisms, Proverbs, etc. Ilius- 
trated; red line, crown 870; extra cloth, gilt edges. $3 50. 

A Sentimental Journey Through France and Italy. 
By Laurence Sterne. Handsomely illustrated with 12 
full page photogravares and 220 drawings in the text, 
by Maurice Leloir. Large quarto; extra cioth, gilt top, 
rough edges ; $10.00. The present edition of this well- 
knowp book has been reproduced in the most elegant 
style, great care having been taken with the illustrations, 
while the text has been selected from the best English 
editions. 

Gray's Elegy : New Edition. An Elegy Written in 
a Country Churchyard. By Thomas Gray. Artiste’ 
Edition; small 4to; illustrated with 22 original draw- 
ings on wood by the best American artists; cloth, gilt, 


$1.50. 
Llustrated Book 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT Missa Bo 


B. MASON & CO., 120 Fulton 8t., New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
6@ Our Club List appears on p. 338. 


—What sculpture is to a block of marble, 
education is to a human soul. — Addison. 


ImportTamytT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Ea- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hote) than 
at any other ass hotel in the city. 

— Our opinion of ourselves makes us all 
great men.— Detroit Free Press. 

Perfection. The Scariet, Cardinal Red, 
Ola Gold, Navy Blue, Seal Brown, Diamond 
Dyes give perfect results. Any fashionable 
color, 10c., at ~~ Wells, Richardson & 
Co., Burlington, Vt. 


— Industry am sartin to bring plenty, an’ 
economy neber goes b’arfut in winter.—Bro. 
Gardner. 


— From Major Downs, Military Instructor, 
Mt. Pleasant Academy, Sing Sing, N. Y.: Dur- 
ing the very cold weather I was suffering with 
Catarrh. My head and throat ached so se- 
verely that I was obliged to keep quiet. Ely’s 
Cream Balm was suggested. Within an hour 
from the first application I felt relieved, the 
pain began to subside. In afew days I was 
entirely cured.—W. A. Downs. Price 50 cts. 

— The gods give nothin 
beautifal without labor an 
ophon. 


Scorr’s EmuLsion oF Pure Cop Liver 
OIL, WITH is Zecellent in 
Lung Troubles. Dr. Enoch Calloway, La 
Grange, Ga., says: “‘I have used Scott’s 
Emulsion with wonderful success in all Lung 
troubles; also find it has no equal in Sammer 
Diarrheea of children.’’ 


— They who true joy would win 
Must eit; happiness is born twin.—Byron. 


— Ladies in America long before they reach 
middle age frequently find themselves suffer- 
ing from some of the complaints and weak- 
nesses peculiar to their sex. For ali such 
Kidney-Wort is a great boon. It indnaces a 
healthy action of the Kidneys, Liver, and Bow- 
els, cleanses the systew, aud strengthens and 
gives new life to all the important organs of 
the body. Itis nature’s great assistant in es- 
tablishing and sustaining health. Sold by all 
druggists. 


really good and 
diligence.— Xen- 


— A good book is the precious life-blood of 
4 master spirit, embalm’d and treasured up ou 
purpose to a life beyond Jife.— Milton. 


— The word pamphlet is derived from the 
Greek authoress Pampliyta. Pleasure is de- 
rived from the use of those delightfully easy 
writing-peps made by Esterbrook. 


— You kin silence a man by knockin’ him 
down, but it takes argyment to convince him. 


Hale's Honey of Horehound and Tar 
for coughs and colds has reached the pinnacle 
of fame. 

Pike's Toothache Drops cure !n 1 minute. 
For chills, fever, sgue aud weakness, Col- 
den’s Liquid Beef Tonic. Colden’s; no 


other, Of druggists. 


ee JUST OUT! 
ORATORICAL! DRAMATIC! PATHETIC! HUMOROUS! 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’SS ANNUAL, NUMBER 12. 


READINGS! REOCITATIONS! DIALOGUES! TABLEAUX! 


Contains the latest and best productionsof the Most POPULAR ENGLISH and AMERICAN WRITERS of To- 
DAY, together with some of the Choicest Selections of Standard Isterature. Sold by all Booksellers and News- 
dealers, or will be sent, ey: upon receipt of price. 200 pages: Paper Binding, 30c.; Cioth, 50¢, 

em SPECIAL OFFER he full set of the series, 12 numbers, will be sent upon sonniys of $3.00. 

THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AN ORATORY 


Publcaition Department, C. C, SHOEMAKER, Manager. | 1416 & 1418 Chestnut 8t., PHILADELPHIA, 


LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL ATLAS. 


SevenTH AND 112 Cotorep Maps. 


Price $1.50. Introductory Order, $1.20. 


(Former cost, $3.50) : 
TOWNSEND MAC COUN, Pub’, 744 Broadway, New York. 


Something New. 
BEST BOOKS YET PUBLISHED. 


CAMPBELL’S READING SPELLERS. 
ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Highly commended as meeting a want long experienced by 
all progressive teachers. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES; 


D. VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St., New York. 


F MP GUTERE 
Bak la TE OFFER EVER-MADE TO SPORT-SMEF 


,HANDSOME ENGLISH CAE 
‘FINEST STEEL BARRELS & LOCKS. 


‘SNAP ACTION 


'MPORT: BARREL BRECCH LOADER 


AUTOMATIC ~SHELL,’ 
EJECTOR. 


WARRANTED HAND MADE 
WILLKILL AT 100 YARDS, 
We havejust purchased AT A GREAT 
SACRIFICE from a LEADING NEW YORK 


GUN IMPORTING FIRM (who have recently failed) their entire stock of the wWell-kown and stand 
JAMESON” DOUBLE BAEREL BREECH-L@ADING SHOT GUNS, AS ABOVE DESCRIB 
It is pect ER, or REMINGTON for 
ON As wo boughs 


AND SHOWN IN OUT. 
BRILLIANT EXECU 
offer a LIMITED RUMB 


are the best and cheapest 
system for conducting 


Send for our Cate-! 
logue of Books, om OUR NEW SCHOOL Al D8 syser 150 pretty chromo 
bracing Dialogues, | credit cards, 50 large beautiful chromo inerit eards, and 12 large cle- 


Why N of gn artistic chromo excelsior cards. price per ect $1; half set We. 
merit, credit, di . , easter, friendship, remem 

tions, Home Amusements, Dancing, Games, Letter-| Ridress, visiting, christmas. new year, scripture and gift cards ai 

Writers Etiquette, Debating, &c. Address, 5, 10, 15, 20 and Qc per dozen. Large set samples We. If you 
ICK Publishers ber and kinds of cards wanted, and we will surely please you. Price 
FITZGERALD, list, order blanks. per envelo free. All 
18 Ann Street, New York. | ene taken, Please send atrial order. FINE ART LISHLN 


498—1 


not care to orde: samples send any amount you wish; stating num- 
ARREN. Pa. 


Lixamine our Club List, on page 338, 


| 
: 
| 31375 
&CHECKERED WALNUT STOCK) 
| CASEHARDENED, CHOKED BORED. 
STO S2 weiaHT 
| e70.10 Ibs. 
tiem more thorougn ly in the United States), ATWW 
charge the REGULAR BETAIL PRICE OF $%.00, SPORTSMEN AND OTHERS can now lay aside theiz 
muzzle loaders and secure this most SUPERIOR BREECH-LOADER at the UNPARALLED LOW 
PRICE OF $13,975. We caution Gun buyers to beware of bogus and imitation Double-Barrel Breech- 
Loaders offered at near this price, The testimonials of Samo are generally spurious and used as baitto 
catch orders, The barrels of such Guns are frequently made of Pot-Metal, Sham-Twist, or Wrought-Iron 
—— and are unsafe to shoot. THE BARRELS OF THE JAMESON AS OFFERED BY US are mado 
of THE FINEST SHEFFIELD STEEL and each Gun is s0 BRANDED, besides we will send & 
GUARANTEE with each one. NO OTHER FIRM WILL DO THIS. Upon receipt of partof the amount, 
to show good faith in ordering and to cover us on Expresscharges, we will ship C.0.D. by Express, with 
privilege to examine before you accept it, or if the full amount of $13.9% is sent with order, we will 
lian send RF-LOADING TOOLS AND A CARTRIDGE BELT FREE with each Gun. ORDER NOW. 
CUT THIS ADVERTISEMENT OUT, to save confusion, AND RETURN WITH YOUR ORDER. 
This advertisement will not appear again, and it will be a very long time before we will ever again be 
nble to make such another great and inost ADVANTAGEOUS OFFER, @ Nothing gained by corres 
pondence as the Gun is fully described above, Money returned, less Express charges, if itis not as 
represented and satisfactory. AT $13,7% IT 18 THE BARGAIN O¥ ALL BARGAINS. Call on oraddress¢ 
— WARREN MANUFACTURING CO. 9 WARREN STREET, N. Y. 
| — Bro. mom | 
| | 
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A Great Problem. 


— Take all the Kidney and Liver Medicines, 
— Take all the Blood purifiers, 

.— Take all the Rheumatic remedies, 

— Take all the Dy: peptic and indigestion 


\ cures, 
— Take all the Ague, Fever, and billious 
specifics, 
— Take all the Brain and Nerve force 
revivers, 
— Take all the Great health restorers. 
— In short, take all the best qualities of all 
these and the — best 
— Qualities of all the best medicines in the 
world, and you will find that — Hop 
— Bitters have the best curative qualities 
and powers of all — concentrated 
— In them, and that they will cure when any 
or all of these, singly or — combined 
—Fail. A thorough trial will give positive 
proof of this. 


HARDENED LIVER. 


Five years ago I broke down with kidney and 
liver complaint and rheumatism. . 

Since then Iam unable to be about at all. 
My liver became hard like wood; my limbs 
were puffed up and filled with water. 

All the best physicians agreed that nothing 
could cure me, I resolved to try Hop Bitters ; 
Ihave used seven bottles; the hardness has all 

one from my liver, the swelling from my 
imbs, and it has worked a miracle in my case; 
otherwise I would have been now in my grave. 


POVERTY AND SUFFERING. 


“T was dragged down with debt, poverty 
and suffering for years, caused by a sick family 
and large bills for doctoring. 

I was completely discouraged, until one year 
ago, by the advice of my pastor, I commenced 
using Hop Bitters, and in one month we were 
all well, and none of us have seen a sick day 
since; and I want to gay to all poor men, you 
can keep your families well a year with _ 
Bitters for less than one doctor’s visit will 
cost. I know it.”—A WorKINGMAN. 

None genuine without a bunch of green Ho 


on the white label. Shun ali the vile, poisonous stuffs 
with Hop” or ** Hops” in their name. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 8¢., 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT xy 
Dartmouth ann @ Hanover, N.H. Address the 
ident, or Prof. E. k. RUGGLES. 344 as 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE, 
Miss MAVERETTS E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
mont Street. Classes now being formed. Instrac- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
8 and 19, 1883. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 uz Prest. CHABLES O. THOMPSON. 


{INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


'NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Guo. GANNETT, A.M.. 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


SEMINARY for Young Women, Auburn 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C. BRAaGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab. 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers tn all branches of industrial draw. 
ing. For circular and farther particulars apply at the 
001, 1679 Washington St. (osages House), Boston. 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, ncipas, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Wororstser. For Both Sexes. 


At Wo 
‘or particulars, address 
458 E. H. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will begin with entrance 
on Wednesday, t. 8, 1884. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN HyYDs, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAgs. 
, address the Prin. A. G. Borpmn, A.M. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLum, Mass, 


or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


Grats NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For Both Bexes. 


For catalogues, address J. G. BOOTT. 183 
ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
pears, Special snd Ad 
course of s ears. 
Ser of en Address, 
for Circular or information, T. J. MorGan, Prin. 
PREPARATORY. 


R.I, Common branches. English and Scientific and 


1. AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
cal, Address Gorr. Rice, & SmirH, Principais. 


invested in SOPER’S INSTAN- 

ENTS TANEOUS GUID to the Prano 

and ORGAN, will enable you to play a familiar 

air on either instrament at once. You re- 
quire no knowledge of music whatever. 


Address HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 
400 tf 178 Broadway, New York. 


S© See our Club-List, page 338. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


CHIMING OF THE BELLS. 


PROF. WIDDOWS PLAYS BEFORE A LARGE 
AUDIENCE,—A SUCCESSFUL TEST. 


Prof. Widdows, of Washington, tested yes. 


Messrs. McShane & Co. have made for the 


A man of ability and ex 
paying $1000. We wii 
position free of 


terday evening, the chime of bells which | *b¢ Teachers 


WANTED, 
ence, for superintend 
register applicants for 


charge. 
TEACHERS’ CO OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
38 Madison Street, 


KIND WORDS. 
“Tam delighted with the position I obtained through 
Co operative Association. 
MISS MILLA BAIRD, Albert Lea, Minn, 


December 10th, at New Orleans, at the com- 
any’s foundry in North street. An improved 
ey-board had been constructed, and the pro- 

fessor delighted his hearers with ‘“ Sweet 

Spirit, hear my prayer,’ ‘‘ The harp that once 

through Tara’s halls,” a chorus from the 

“* Hugenot’s”’ and a selection from Martha,” 

the “‘Sweet bye and bye,’”’ and other pieces. 

** Ladies and gentlemen,” said the professor, 

**I shall now give you a piece, the composer of 

which I am happy to introduce to you.” A 

tall man, with white beard and mustache and 

pleasant face, took off his hat and bowed 
smilingly to the company. It was Professor 
leen Mavourneen.”’ All the selections were 
fifteen bells in the chime, the weight of which 
is nearly 20,000 pounds. The largest weighs 


Industrial and Cotton Exhibition, to be opened T 


Crouch, and the piece that followed was Kath- 


R Hi ELY’s 
CREAM BALM 


Causes no Pain. 
Gives Helief at 
ence. “‘Thereugh 
Treatment will 
Cure, Net a 
uid or Snuff. Ap- 
ply inte mestrils. 


Give it a Trial, 


50 cts. at Druggists. 
60 cts. by mall regis- 


well played and highly appreciated. There aré|tered. Sample by mail, 10 cts. Send for circular 


ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. ¥. 


nearly 4,300 pounds, and the smallest almost 
250. The fifteen bells are valued at $6.500, and 
are fully up to the high standard of McShane’s 
work. The chime is pitched at the scale of 
C major, and include a sh fourth, flat 
seventh, and sharp eleventh. All the tones are 
sweet, and the volume of sound powerful and 
free from any harshness. The D, E, and other 
low notes, are beautiful. The higher ones are 
clear and distinct. In striking chords the 
professor was compelled to use his left foot, 
which he did very skillfully. The audience 
was a large one, many ladies being among the 
number. Prof. Widdows has superintended 
the construction of the chimes himself, at the 
invitation of the commissioners of the exposi- 
tion, and will play them every day in New Or- 
leans. The bells will be placed ina high tower, 
which has been especially constructed for their 
reception. The professor will be accompanied 
in his playing by an orchestra and an organ.— 
altimore American, Nov. 4. 
SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
49 Snow St., Providence, R. I, 
Oct 15, 1884 

J. A. Swaszy, Esq., 35 Pemberton Sq , Boston: 
Dear Sir: — After twenty years of use in 
our school, we cordially recommend Swasey’s 
Blackboards. We believe them to be the best 
and the cheapest in the world. They are the 
most durable and the most satisfactory. 
Smooth, dead surface; no reflection. On good 
ground they will last twenty years. 
GorFr, Rick, AND SmiTH, Principals, 

(formerly Mowry & Goff.) 


WANTED.—An experienced agent for the in- 
troduction of school text-books in New England. 
The books are among the most popular in the 
country. To the right party the exclusive con- 
trolof the New England States will be given. 
Address ** Manager,’’ Care of New England 
Publishing Co., 16 Hawley St., Boston. _[c] 


DT See our Club List, on page 338. 


WANTED. 
A college graduate, with a year’s experience in teach- 
ing, to obtain a position as in public 


or private school. 
Address F. M. R., Box 338 Natick, Mass 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
k , I will take them in exchange for books you may 
=e Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL @OR EXCHANGE. 

Send for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c. in stamps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders for cheap School Books to 

©. M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sisvory 


This 


“Munn & Co. have also 
had Thirty-Seven 
Years’ practice 
fore pe 
ared more than On un= 
nd applications for pat- 
ents in the SPaited tates and foreign 
countries. Oaveats, Tsade-Marks, Copy- 
rights, Assignments, at ~~ papers 
ventors their ri 
her foreign countries, prepare 
don reasonable terms. 
tion as to obtaining peteare cheerfully 
Hand- 


ooks of informa- 


i f their patents. 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


Thomas P. Simpson, Washing- 
PATENTS.! 


THE SURE CURE 


FOR 


\KIDNEY DISEASES, 
‘LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY. 


“Kidney-Wort is the most 


successful remedy 
I ever used.”’ Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
ae is always reliable.” 
r. R. 

“Kidney- years 
sugering.”’ Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 
IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 
it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTALN IN ITS AOTION, but 

harmless in all cases. 

tar It cleanses the Blood and ns and 
gives New Life to all the important organs of 
the body, The natural action of the is 
restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
In this way the worst diseases are eradicated 
from the system. 2 


PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELIS, RICHARDSON & Burlington Vt. 


SIBLEY'S PATENT PENCIL SHARPENER, 


The Only Practical Lead and Slate Pencil 
Sharpeuer Ever Invented. 


Simple, durable, and easily kept in order. Works 
rapidly, and makes a fine point. 


Price, $5. Send for descriptive circular to 
489 W. E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 


AROLS FOR 104 


Contain unusually fine contributions from Gro. F. 


Root, J. R. Murray, W. F. Saerwin, H. P. Danks, 
T. P. Westrexporr and Jonny R. Sweyey, together with 
a Beautiful Service prepared by Miss Netta A. 
WELLMAN, the whole furnishing ample material for a 


CHRISTMAS - ENTERTAINMENT. 


16 pages, elegantly printed in colors, on fine tinted 
aper. ePrice euch, or 50 cts. a dozen by mail, 
st-paid. §4a hundred by express, not prepaid. 


CATCHING 


Revisep anp Ex.arGep. By BurreRwortTH AND 


A Bright and Amusing Christmas Cantata. 


Price, $3 a dozen by express, not prepaid. Single 
specimen copy, 25cts. by mail. 


Send for complete list ‘of Cantatas, Services, An- 


thems, and Christmas solos. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


INCINNATI, OHIO. 


Word-Primer. 
Word-Book 
Grammar Blanks. 
Etymological Blank. 
Spelling Blank. 

Note Book. 

Composition Blank. 
School Diary. 

Walters’ Lessons In Music. 
Green’s Class Record. 


All the Books and Blanks recognized by Teachers 
as standard. aRKE & CO., Publishers, 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
EST TEACHERS, aca ronnton, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL LNSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
James W. VINcENT, Prin. Vincent High School, 
Jonesboro, Texas, writes: * Prof. F———. whom you 
recommended, entered into partnership with me on the 
first of this month, and I am much pleased with him, 
He makes my faculty a fuli team.” 
For application-form and list of testimonials, address 
B. LANDIS, Mannger, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for department of instruction; recommends 
good schools ents. Call on or address 
RS. M. J. YOUNG- FULTON, 

and Teachers’ 


American 
240 =x (1) 23 Tuck. 


A Choice Collection 


of School Circulars, with judicious advice to parents 
and guardians. Professors, teachers, governesses, in 
every department of art and learning.recommended to 
colleges, schools, and families. References to the fam- 
ilies of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, Ex-Secretary Evarts, 


Cyrus W. Field 
Miss H. HESSE, 
487 1 36 W. 2ist Street, New York City. 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 
supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub- 


lic and private schools of Central, Western, and South- 
ern States. Teachers, send stamp for application-form, 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1880. 29 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, isa practical teacher, and has been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville for the pas- 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers, 
8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
238% Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN, 


Teachers desiring positions, and 
Superintendents or Committees 
wishing Teachers, will do well to 
address THe Boston TEACHERS’ 
AcENcyY, 13 Tremont Pl., Boston. 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 


plication-form. 
TEXAS SCHOOL AGENOY, Temple, Texas, 


Central Educational Bureau, 


One of the many UNSOLICITED testimonials: 

“I must commend your Bureau for the genuine in- 
terest taken in your applicants, You have given me 
more information of the vacancies sent than all the 
other Agencies together.’ 

Send for “ Terms” and “ Mutaal Plan.’’ 

F. DIMON, 

484 tf 


1613 Chestnut Bt, Philadelphia. 
Agents Wanted. 
The Great Literary Sensation of the Year 


“My Wife’s Fool 


F HUSBAND.” By August Berkeley. Are- 
or. A! uss An immense hit. Everybody iz 
buying it. A laugh in every page. and under all a 
healthful lesson for every home. 475 characteristic 
illustrations. going like wildfre. 

q For circulars and terms address 
Agents Wante . AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO,, 
Hartford, Cincinnat', or Boston. Mention this paper. 


TIMELY AND IMPORTANT FACT. 
PERMANENTLY VALUABLE, 

A bird’s-eye view of our Nationa! History, showin 
rise and decline of parties, popular and electoral vote 
every election; important facts relative to each Presi- 
dent and administration to date; giving Vice-Prests., 
Cabinet Officers, Prest. of Senate, and Speaker of the 
House; Presidential Election laws; qualifications for 
voters in each State; revenne under existing tariff; ex 

meses of Government, including etc.; na- 
tional debt; foreign representation in this country and 
representatives in a countries; salaries; sketches 
of present candidates by ablest authors. Fully en- 
dorsed by leading men. A bandsome 12mo vol., bound 
in silk cloth, containing 673 pages (well worth $2.00). 
Sent by mall on receipt of $1.00. 

HUBBARD BROS., Pubiishers, Boston, Mass, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wanted, Agents for the lives of BLAINE & LOGAN, 
H. J. Ramsadell and Ben. Perley Poore. 600 pp. 34 

© illustrations. The most authentic on pub- 
ished. Prospectus, 50 cents. Send at once. Also for 
Life of Wendell Phillips (just published), and Lives of 
Noted Women of Europe and America. Circulars free, 

WILSON BROTHERS, 

477 


A PRIZ ! 


Send six cents for postage and 
receive free a cost! x 
to more money right away than anything else in this 


y 
* which will help all, of either sex, 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure, 
At once address Thux & Co,, Augusta, Maine. 457s5 
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WNC Y-WORTE 
| 
| 
| 
The most popular Week ly newspaper 
Q/ devoted to science, mechanics, engineerin 
coveries, inventions and patents ever publ ished. 
number illustrated with splendid engravings. : 
furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia of { 
—= nformation which no person should be without. The ’ 
of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is such that 
ts circulation nearly equals that of all other papers of 
ite class combined. Price, $3.20 year. Discount to | 
Clubs. Sold by all newsdeaiers. MUNN & CO., Pub- 
Table-Book. —— 
£4 
— 
Uni } 
giver 
tion sent free. Patents obtained through Muna 
=a & Co. are noticed in the Scientine American free. ~ 
The advantage of sug otice is well understood by all ie 
persons who wish to \4 ‘il 
Address MUNN 
861 Broadway, New York. -— q 
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PLEASING STORIES AND 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XX.—No. 24. 


STUDIES FROM NATURE. 


BOOK OF CATS AND DOGS, 


AND OTHER FRIENDS, FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


By JAMES 
Author of “ Principles and Practice of " « 


JOHONNOT. 


Geographical Reader,” ‘‘ Natural History Reader,” etc. 


APPLETONS’ INSTRUCTIVE READING-BOOK. 


NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, Book First. 


This is one of a series of volumes upon topics 
instruction while acquiring the art of reading. They 


formation about the structare, ts, and uses of some 


phases of animal life. 


of fascinating interest to young 
are prepared with special 
es yy reading; and are graded to suit the various classes in schools. 
e * Book of Cats and —~ aims to give children, through stori 
of the most 


imparting valuable 
‘erence to the demand for 
rhymes, and simple descriptions, in- 

ft domestic animals, treating only of 


4 sample copy will be forwarded, post-paid, om receipt of the introduction price, 17 cents. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, 


A Book Showing How to Teach. 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL OF DISCIPLINE AND INSTRUCTION. 


PREPARED BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Adopted by the Board of Education of the City of New York, for the use of every 
Teacher in the Public Schools under its control. 


This manual, handsomely bound ino cloth in two 12mo volumes,— one for Prim 
city most approved method of teac 


Grades,—is a thoroughly practical work, cooieieing 
Course of Stady for the public schools of New Yo 


and one for Grammar 
¢ in the 


It contains a greater fund of valuable information, 


cally arranged, in relation to the teacher’s work than is to be found in any book similar in character or 


educational in p 


urpose. Based u 
J. 8. BABCO 
PRIMARY MANUAL, + « $1.00 
GRAMMAR 6 1.35 


New York, July 2d, 1884. 


the advanced and tested theories of the best educational authorities of the 


here. In graded and im ungraded schools it is equally 
» Publisher, 55 Cepar STREET, New Ciry. 


| Beth beoks sent to one address on receipt 
of $3.00. 


teaching. I can cordially recommend it to my fellow-teachers through- 
THOS. HUNTER, Prest. Normal % : 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK OCO., 


LOUIS, MoO. 
Introd. 


Prices. 
SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIO*r. . .. .25 
SEYMOUB’S NEW METHOD IN BOOK-KEEPING.. .65 
CURD’S NEW METHOD IN ENGLIQH ANALYSIS... . 
GRAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK...... .15 
WALUS OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY....... . 

HOLTZ7’S FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50 


ey” Catalogues sent on application. 491 az 


DARING THE LEAD. 


Barnes New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief —~ 
Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 

Monteith’s Two-Book phy Course, 

Steele’s 14 Weeks In the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 

Send for Catalogues. 
H.B.CARRINGTON, agt. for New England, 

ew 

22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISHER OF 
THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETIOS, 
THE FRANKLIN ALGEBRA 

SCUDDER's U. &. HISTORY 
WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 
47 Franklin Street. 455 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
— AGENCY FOR —— 
HENY HOLT & CO., E. STEIGER & CO., GEORGE 
R. LOCK WOOD, New Yoru ; HACHETTE & CO.’8 
London Publications ; TAUOHNITZ’s English Authors. 
Large stock of IMPORTED BOOKS In the Foreign 
Send for Catalogue. 
CABL SCHOENHOF, 


Date and Domestic Books and Periodicals, 
144 Tremont S&., Bosten. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers..) PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Suppiem'y Readers. 


MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°28 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield 8t. 
POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 
AAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD’S New U. S. History. Astor Place 
Child's History. TORE, 
ROYSE'S American Literature, 

ROYSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |253 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


CHARLES OOLLINS, 


414 Breadway,. . . NEW YORK. 


UWaderhill’s New Table Book. 18 mo bda, 
Adams's New Arithmetic (Lev. Ed) 
Improved Arithmetic, , .66 
Coffia’s Conic Sections and Analytical 
Preston’= Beook-keeping. Single and Double 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York. 


 Rolfe’s Shakespeare: 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 
I. SCHOOL EDITION, in forty volumes, sold 


singly or in seta; each 56 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 
for introduction in schools, 42 and 


cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60.00, ’ 
For new illustrated circular, address 
A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
493 1 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


STUDENT'S EDITION 
STANDARD POETRY. 


With Notes by W. J. Rours, A.M., and many 
illustrations. 


SOOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE; the text 
correctly printed for the first time in fifty years. 


TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS; the first 
complete “‘ Variorum ”’ edition. 


SELECT POEMS OF TENNYSON ; includ- 
ing The Lady of Shalott, The Miller’s Daughter* 
Oonone, The Palace of Art, Dream of Fair Wo- 
men, Morte d’Arthur, The Talking vak, Lockstey 
Bell, se Two Voices, The Brook, The Wellington 

© 


Price of each volume, in cloth, 75 cents; to teachers 
and school officers, for examination, cloth, 45 cents. 


For circulars, terms of introduction, etc., address 
J. R. OSCOOD & CO., Boston. 


JOHNSON’S 


New Copper Plate Maps, 


Of each State and Territory. 
COLORED IN TOWNSHIPS, 


Late Foreign Maps also, 
FOR USE IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE. 
Bent on receipt of price, 35 cts. 
Address 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO.,, 
11 Great Jones Sr., New York. 
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Can donutile their in- 
TEACHERS 
: ing sterling books: 
The Pioneer History of America. 


Royal Octavo. 1032 pages. 100 Magnificent Iilustrations. 


People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. 
~~ Octavo. 1234 pages. 400 Elegant Engravings. 

or Terms, Descriptive Circulars, and Particulars, add 
JONES BROS. & UU., Cincinnull, Chicago, st. Louis. 


Subscription Agency 
TO and Foreign, at CLus Rares. Send 
line of SoH EDLER’s SUPERIOR 


stamp for fo ag Catalogue Teach- 
SAVE 
GLOBxEs always on hand. Price lisé on 


Order all PERIODICALS American 
ry & every kind at wholesale rates. 
18% Bromfield Boston, Mass 


Entry, . . 1.65 
idest of the kind in the U. 8. 
ers supplied with Books, and Station 
application. School Suppl 
MONEY. Address HENRY D. OYE 


OLABE & MAYNARD, 734 Broadway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


A&Audersen’s Historice and Hiet’! Renders; 

teighton’s History of Bome ; 

Theomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Beedau ellegg’s rade 
link and H 


her Lessons in English; 

Gutchisen’s Physiology and tlygiene. 

J.D. WILL 8, Agt., H. L. SMITH 
161 Wabash Av., Chicago. 111 Devonshire Hoaton. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational W orks. 


A copy of an 
receipt of half the retail price. 
Schools can obtain from Dr. Sauveur 


of Dr. Sauveur’s Works will be sent to teachers by the author, on 


his new volume, GRAMMAIRE FRAN. 


CAISE POUR LES ANGLAIS, at the introduction price of 80 
cents, 
RIGE DES EXERCICHS de la GRAMMAIRE PRANCAISE, at 25 ots. ‘The books 


are seut C.O. D unless o 


agreed upon. 
Address Dr. L. SAUVEUR, Green Street, Germantown, Pa, 


MACMILLAN & 00.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiaxiey’s lessens in Elem. Physiclegy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Leseeus in Physical Goes: 1.10 
Rescee’s Lessenus in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessens in Legic 40 
Stewart's Lessenus in BHlem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astrenemy, 1.35 

Bawcatiwnal 


Catalogue sent free on 
15422 112 Fourth Ave. New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALEES IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials, 


Publishers of 

PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 

PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 

PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 

COLOR-CHART FOR THE OF 
matt COLOR SENSE. Adopted 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 

Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
For Catalogue and particulars address 


THOS. NELSON & SON, Yous, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
E ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. tf 


Perkins’ Easy Anthems. W. 0. Perxrns. 
A new book cuntaining 84 Anthems of the best 
quality, and not difficult. 1 00, or $9.00 per dos, 


American Anthem Book. Jonson, Ten. 
NBEY & ABBEY 108A thems of good character, 
not difficult. §1 25, or $12.00 per doz. 


Perkins’ Anthem Book. W. O. Perxrns, 
Large, varied, and easy cuilection, which has sold 
largely for years. $1.50, or $13.50 per doz. 


em Harp. W. O. Perkins. 88 An- 
Anthe: 20 one and eapenete of fine quality, and 
moderately difficult. $1.25, or $12.00 per doz. 


Emerson's Book of Anthems. L. O. Emrr- 
BON. 240 es. Anthems of convenient Jength, 


ve grecedal and melodious. Moderately difficult, 
31.35, or $12.00 per doz. 

Dow's Collection of Res 

ces. 80 short jpieces of the 
or $7.20 per doz. 


Dreseler’s Saored, Sslontions. 


$1 50, or $13.50 per doz. 


J.M Cuapwick. Rich 
Gem Gle or $9.00 per doz. 


mses and Senten- 
character, 80 cents, 


Any 20k mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO, Boston. 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 
19 Werray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDEESLEEVE’s LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


PorTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA 
The Normal Readers. 
i4 & 16 |Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Baker's Nateral Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 

NEW YORK. Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 

Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash '(Gummere’s ym 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 

CHICAGO. (Greeley’s Political Economy. 

Dickens’s Child’s History England 


@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(4 vols. ready 81.00 and $1.95 
Putnam’s 8 Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to $95 
The Elemen Series (30 vols.), 
The Advanced Sertes (18 vols.), 1.95 
Godwin’s of Blograp new ed. 
Bee for Home and So 1.28 


and-books. 5 vols., each 60 


Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Iretand’s Pocket Olassical 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und » 1.2926 

and Legto 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, 
Sturtevant's Economics. 


OHARLES H. WHITING, 


(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DBALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St, Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. W006 tf cow 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadeiphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Speliers. 
Fewsmith’s Kuglish Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Petersen’s Science. 


ALL TEACHERS 


IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

SHOULD EXAMINE 

‘*THE ILLUSTRATOR ’’ 
Of the Lessens. 


60 cts. per year. Sample number free, 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


455 1294 Nassan St... New Verk City. 


THE 


Teacher’s Manual. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Containing a Treatise upon the Disci- 
pline of the School, and other Pa- 
pers upon the Teacher's Qual- 
ification and Work. 
4 New and Editi this valuable work 
has just been 


Price, $1.00, Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston. 


ce The New and Complete Catalegue of 
The PUBLICATIONS of 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Aster Piace, New_York, 
Containing 
Scientific and other Text-Books for Colleges, Indus- 
trial Schools and Theological Seminaries, with 
many Valuable Practical Works for Architects, 
Engineers, Mechanics, Eic., inclading Works 02 
Agriculture, Assaying, Astronomy, Book-keeping> 
Ohemistry, Drawing, and Painting, Electricity, E"- 
gineering, Metallurgy, Machinery, Mechanics, Min- 
eralogy, Seamanship, Steam-Engine, Ventilation, 
Etc,, Etc. And for Theological Seminaries, He- 
brew and Greek Bibles, Testaments, Lexicons, 
Grammars, Keading-Books and Qoncordances. 
Also a full List of their Editions of 
JOHN RUSEKIN’S WORKS. 
Will be sent free to by mail any one orderwg it. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


(}) NOW READY. Ansiytic Elecution, by 
the well-known veteran Actor, Reader, and Lustractor 
in Elocation, Jamas E. author of A Plea 
for Spoken Language. A complete and practical expo- 
sition of the only true and scientific method of devel- 
oping the speaking voice. Fully illustrated by namer. 
ous extracts from the best sources, to which are added 
seventy pages of selected readings. 12mo, cloth, half 
roan, 504 pages. 


Murdoch’s Analytic Elocution,” . . , 
Eclectic Complete Book-keeping,® . 
Norton’s Chemistry—Complete,® . . . 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


Sample copy and 
Introduction Price, 


$1.00 
.50 
1.10 


(2) NOW READY. Eclectic Complete Book- 
keeping. By Ima Mayuuw. The cheapest and 
most practical work yet offered on this subject, Its 
methods have been tested by 25 years experience. 
Double Entry is clearly elucidated. Many new and 
valaable special forms suggested. 156 pages, half roan. 
Key and Blanks also nearly ready. 

(3) NOW READY. New Rdision of Nerten’s Ele- 
meuts of Chemistry, completed by the addition of 
chapters on Organic Chemistry. Half roan, 5604 pp. 12mo. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York, 
C. FP, STBARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley Street, Boston, 
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‘ I have carefully examined the Teachers’ Manual of Instruction for both Primary and Grammar Grades, and | —O————E eS 
: think it an able and practical work, which will be found an invaluable assistant to all taachers, and particularly 
: to those — beginning the profession of 
out the United States. 
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| In this book the author has presented the results of 
thirty five years of successiul experience in the school- 
1.76 | 700m. It will be found a work of special value to 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature a es and wili be read with interest by all, 
Le Dwo's Learning to Draw. tiles. 2.00 
S$ Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 
| 
 — 
| | 


